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TWO INVENTORS OF THE DAY: HENRY BURDEN—ELIAS P. NEEDHAM. 
—o— 
HE applications for patents by Ameri- | interest. The highest esthetic taste finds 
cans annually are counted by thousands, | among the number some delicate contrivance 
and embrace every department of human | adapted to contribute to its enjoyment, while 
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in the domain of practical life invention 
seems carried to such an extreme that the 
thoughtful mind is lost in amazement when 
contemplating the endless variety of mechan- 
ical appliances which here and there spring 
from busy brains. 

Never was there such activity of invention 
within the history of mankind as at the 
present day. The progress of civilized 
society during the past half century may be 
estimated from the time and labor - saving 
devices which have been produced and 
adapted to our every-day uses. The ad- 
vancement of scientific research and inven- 
tion seem commensurate. 

So conspicuous is the inventive element in 
American character that there is scarcely 
nothing more interesting in the wide and 
complicated extent of American affairs than 
a consideration of our inventors and their 
inventions. No one will question the asser- 
tion, that he who contrives a machine or a 
process by which a desirable result is ob- 
tained with less manual labor and in a shorter 
space of time than it could have been obtained 
before is the world’s benefactor. 

Here we present to the reader two “men 
of the day,” who, each in his sphere, have 
contributed to benefit humanity. One em- 
ployed the talents of intellect and imagination 
which his Maker has given him in seeking 
out some new methods by which the toilers 
with hand and arm may be more or less re- 
lieved ; the other, in the domain of esthetic 
life, has sought to offer something not 
unworthy that soul’s use which yearns for 
gratification in the “art divine” of music, 
What more could be said to commend them 
to your attention? First, let us consider 


HENRY BURDEN. 


On the preceding page we have a represen- 
tation of the head and face of one who was 
an original thinker, There is strength (not 
brilliancy) in every feature. The brain was 
large, of good quality, and so developed as to 
give, first, originality —the why-and-where- 
fore faculty ; secondly, powers of observation 
—seeing quickly and clearly into the core of 
subjects. There is vastly more thought than 
verbal expression exhibited in these features. 

Language was moderately developed; he 
was but an indifferent speaker; doubtless 





lacked language in giving the fullest expres- 
sion to his ideas. Compare this head with that 
of Dickens, who almost drowns his thoughts 
in words: or that of Phillips, or Sumner, or 
other orators, and the difference will at once 
be seen. This head resembles those of the 
great engineers Brunel, Stephenson, and oth- 
ers, and is the organization of a worker. 
There was more prose than poetry here ; more 
work than talk; more real invention than 
imagination or fancy. In short, it is the 
likeness of just such a character as the head 
and face indicate. 

Observe that chin, that jaw, that mouth, 
that nose, those cheek-bones, that forehead, 
—how strongly marked! How high the 
head, from the ear upward ! and (if it could 
be seen) how long from the front to the rear! 
It is also broad. There is more Firmness and 
perseverance than Self-Esteem or assurance, 
more Constructiveness, Size, Weight, Order, 
etc., than Ideality or music. 

There is large Causality and Comparison, 
giving the power of comprehending princi- 
ples and scientific analysis. We will not en- 
large on the phrenological developments, 
leaving the reader to do this for himself. 
The following biographical sketch, from ma- 
terial furnished by the American Artisan, 
can not fail to interest. 

Henry Burpen was born at Dunblane, 
Scotland, April 20th, 1791. His father was 
a small farmer; and it was while a youth, en- 
gaged on the farm, that the son gave evi- 
dence of inventive genius by making with 
his own hands labor-saving machinery from 
the roughest materials, with but few tools 
and no models, His first marked success was 
in constructing a threshing-machine. He af- 
terward engaged in erecting grist-mills and 
making various farm implements. During 
this period he attended the school of William 
Hawley, an accomplished arithmetician ; and 
afterward, having resolved to try his fortunes 
in America as a machinist and inventor, he 
went to Edinburgh, and entered upon a 
course of studies embracing mathematics, en- 
gineering, and drawing. Arriving in this 
country in 1819, he devoted himseif to the 
improvement of agricultural implements. His 
first effort was to make an improved plow, 
which took the first premium at three county 
fairs. In 1820 he invented a cultivator, which 
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was among the first, if not the first, ever put 
in practical operation in this country. In 
1822 he took his first patent, which was for 
a hemp and flax machine. In the same year 
he removed from Albany to Troy, where he 
became the agent of what was then known 
as “ The Troy Iron and Nail Factory,” then a 
comparatively insignificant concern, For a 
period of over forty years he devoted himself 
to the development of this establishment. 
From the position of superintendent, Mr. 
Burden gradually made his way upward un- 
til he became sole proprietor, Numerous and 
extensive additions were made by him to the 
works; and these and other works erected 
and put into successful operation in the neigh- 
borhood are now among the most important 
industrial establishments in the country. 

In 1825 Mr. Burden received his first pat- 
ent for making wrought nails and spikes, and 
in 1834 another patent for an improved ma- 
chine for the purpose was issued to him. In 
the same year he took a patent for a furnace 
for heating bar-iron, and another for an im- 
provement in the construction of steamboats. 
In the following year he obtained his first 
patent in the manufacture of horse-shoes, the 
fame of which and subsequent improvements 
upon machinery for this manufacture, pat- 
ented in 1848, 1857, and 1862, has become 
world-wide, The improved machines make 
3,600 shoes per hour, and may be regarded as 
one of the greatest triumphs in mechanics. 

In 1840 Mr. Burden obtained a patent for 
a machine for rolling puddle-balls in the 
manufacture of wrought-iron, known as the 
“rotary squeezer,” which is considered one 
of the most important machines in the iron 
manufacture, and is now in almost universal 
use. In the same year he patented the 
“ hook-headed spike,” now used upon every 
railway in the country. His suits against 
Messrs. Corning and Winslow, for infringe- 
ment of this patent, commenced in 1842 and 
extending in 1867—running through a quar- 
ter of a century—will always rank among the 
causes célébres in American patent law. For 
thirteen years the matter was in the hands of 
a referee, whose charges amounted to about 
$60,000. The expenditure for lawyers’ fees 
must have been enormous, but the total amount 
realized for damages was inconsiderable, 
though the patent was sustained. 





A patent was obtained by Mr. Burden, in 
1849, for improved machinery for rolling pud- 
died iron into bars, and in the same year he 
obtained an extension for the further term of 
seven years of his horse-shoe patent of 1835. 
In 1854 his patent of 1840 for the “ rotary 
squeezer” was extended for seven years. His 
last patent was that for the final improve- 
ment on the horse-shoe machine. The pat- 
ents we have referred to—twelve in number 
—were all he obtained. Their number is in- 
considerable compared with those obtained 
by many inventors, but they are among the 
most important in the history of the indus- 
trial arts. 

He was at one time much interested in nav- 
igation. In 1853 he built a “cigar boat,” 300 
feet long, with paddle-wheels 30 feet in di- 
ameter, and its inventor had great faith in it, 
but it was lost on the trial trip through the 
mismanagement of the pilot. The loss en- 
tailed upon Mr. Burden was most severe, and 
though he had every faith in the principle 
upon which the boat was constructed, he 
never made another experiment in that direc- 
tion. In 1836 he turned his attention to 
ocean navigation, and warmly advocated the 
construction of a line of steamers of 15,000 
tons burden. When, in 1845, the steamship 
Great Britain was crippled by the breakage 
of one of her screw-blades, Mr. Burden went 
to England for the especial purpose of indu- 
cing her owners to adopt the side-wheel, but 
his efforts were unsuccessful. His views on 
ocean navigation becoming known to some 
gentlemen in Glasgow, who, like him, felt a 
deep interest in the subject, they, with his 
permission, issued a prospectus for “‘ Burden’s 
Atlantic Steam Ferry Company,” in which 
was advocated the establishment of a line of 
steamers of enormous dimensions. This pro- 
ject anticipated by several years the Great 
Eastern. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the iron- 
works at Troy under his control may be had 
when it is stated that in the year 1864 the 
number of men employed was 1,200, the cost 
of iron, coal, and other raw material was 
over a million and a half of dollars, and the 
manufactured products turned out amounted 
in value to over three millions. 

In person Mr. Burden was large and well 
made, with a large head, and prominent 
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though regular features, a wide and high 
forehead overhanging -deep-set eyes, and a 
mouth which usually had a cheerful, kindly 
expression. His appearance, as may be seen 
in the portrait, was remarkable and ven- 
erable. His mental faculties were unimpair- 
ed to the last, and his physical vigor remark- 
able for a man of fourscore. Some time ago 
it had been intimated to Mr. Burden by his 
physician that his disease, which was an af- 
fection of the heart, was liable to terminate 
his life at any moment, and he at once made 
his will and otherwise arranged his earthly 
affairs. 

The estimation in which Mr. Burden was 
held where he was best known may be judged 
of by the following remarks, which appeared 
in a local cotemporary on the day of his 
death : ; 

“ The sudden and afflicting event of course 
produced a great sensation throughout the 
city. Rapidly the news was communicated 
from mouth to mouth, and among all classes 
it caused a feeling of sorrow such as no sim- 
ilar event in years has occasioned. Among 
the men employed in his extensive iron- 
works, the emotion was indeed great. Each 
man felt as if he had not only lost a friend, 
but a protector. The beautiful Woodside 
Presbyterian church, which he erected at his 
own expense, will tell the stery of his love to 
God and man; but the daily acts of benevo- 
lence that he performed also testify to his 
Christianity, and are perhaps his surest pass- 
ports to the bliss of eternity.” 


ELIAS P. NEEDHAM. 

A compact, close-grained, and finely organ- 
ized constitution speaks out from the por- 
trait of this worthy inventor. The contour 
of the face and the general development of 
the head indicate the man of energy, enter- 
prise, and practical ability. The esthetic na- 
ture is deep-toned in the man, and smooths, 
mellows, and at the same time gives the stim- 
ulus required by his motive qualities. 

In Mr. Needham we have a man of delicacy 
and feeling, a man easily warmed to sympa- 
thy and kindness, a generous friend, a cordial 
social coadjutor, and at the same time a man 
of clear and ready perception, by no means 
slow to act upon his impressions of propriety 
and expediency, and one unusually efficient 








in promoting whatever he feels interested in 
sufficiently to take a practical part. He is 
earnest and positive in manner, a good dis- 
cerner of character, and withal straightfor- 
ward and steady in his adherence to that 
line of moral conduct which he deems con- 
sistent with honesty. 

THosE old and ever popular instruments, 
the piano and the pipe organ, are extremes 
in the range of musical effects. The peculiar 
mission of the latter for the production of 
the long measured tones of the old choral is 
only more striking in view of the clumsy and 
reluctant manner in which the “king of 
musical instruments ” submits to the perver- 
sion of its tones in the attempted production 
of the lively measures of orchestral music, 
while the percussive instrumentation of the 
piano renders it absolutely incapable of giving 
the dignified and soothing effects of religious 
and pathetic strains. Between these two the 
nineteenth century has placed an instrument 
which, possessing certain advantages common 
to both its pipe and string con/réres, is also 
as well adapted for the performance of the 
severest styles of church music as for the 
airs and fantasies of the opere and the dance. 
Having thus an almost universal adaptability, 
and possessing a quality of tone in so high a 
degree sympathetic as to render it far more 
than the piano or the pipe organ a home in- 
strument, the convenience, variety, and beauty 
of form, and withal its moderate expense, 
have rendered the reed organ, in its various 
forms, the sine gua non of the musical wealth 
of the household. There is no home so 
humble or contracted that there is not room 
for it ; no mansion so elegant that it may not 
add thereto adornment. It is no marvel, 
therefore, that this instrument, in proportion 
to its age, has gained a popularity far sur- 
passing that of either of its companion instru- 
ments, nor that the invent*ve genius of 
America has been taxed to brirg its construc- 
tion as nearly as possible to perfection. 

Closely identified with the origin, progress, 
and present influence of the reed organ man- 
ufacture is Elias Parkman Needham. Born 
in the State of New York, September 29, 
1812, he received in early life no education 
that can be supposed to have, in any peculiar 
way, fitted him for the important part he 
was to take in the development of instru- 
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mental music. The common school of those 
days was his college, and circumstances 
afforded him but a moiety of its curriculum. 
lfc was thoroughly trained when young in 


Mr. Needham became acquainted, in 1835, 
with Jeremiah Carhart, whose genius had 
given birth to a variety of inventions of then 























PURTRAIT OF ELIAS P. 


the vocation of a joiner, a fact which, taken | 


in connection with a naturally accurate me- 
chanical judgment early displayed by him, 
will account for the reputation for perfect 
workmanship which the productions of the 
“ Silver Tongue ” factory everywhere bear. 





undetermined value. From among these Mr. 
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NEEDHAM. 


Needham, with prophetic judgment, selected 
the improvements which have immortalized 
Carhart as the creator of the melodeon, and 
urged their embodiment as the sure source of 


| a fortune; and thus became linked together 


those names which have grown up in the 
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public mind with the progress of reed instru- 
ments—Carhart and Needham. The history 
of the firm is well known. Their removal 
to New York city from Buffalo, their in- 
ability to fill their orders in the large build- 
ing first occupied by them in Thirteenth 
Street, and their final establishment of the 
extensive “Silver Tongue” factory in Twen- 
ty-third Street. For many years the junior 
partner, actively absorbed in the business 
management of the house, left the experi- 
menting entirely to Mr. Carhart, who, in due 
time, brought the melodeon to its present 
almost perfect condition. In the mean time, 
melodeon factories had sprung up all over 
the land, so great had become the demand 
for reed music, and now something more than 
a single set of reeds began to be called for. 
It was at this time that Mr. Needham 
extended his attention beyond the merely 
perfect production of the melodeon to the 
increasing of its power and variety; and to 
him, in the now declining health of Mr. Car- 
hart, fell almost entirely this new and im- 
portant field of invention. 

The first perfect three-set harmonium 
issued by this house was the result of his 
study, perseverance, and ingenuity. It was 
a complete and unqualified success, and, with 
the minor improvements which have from 
time to time been added by the same hand, 
forms the three-and-seventeen set “ Silver 
Tongue” organ of to-day. With the pro- 
duction of a salable double or triple reed 
organ, the inventive labors of other reed in- 
strument huuses have ceased to show any 
satisfactory result. Not so, however, with 
Mr. Needham. His object was to make 
feasible any reed combination that could be 
conceived of as desirable, and in 1858 he 
filed in the Patent Office the specifications 
of his celebrated “upright action.” The 
latest achievement is one of the most re- 
markable and important that the history of 
musical manufacture has to chronicle. 

Ever since Jeremiah Carhart gave to the 
world the first perfect melodeon, that 
beautiful instrument has been steadily gaining 
in popular favor. Twenty thousand homes 
were rejoicing in its sweet and touching 
melody before the initial patent was five 
years old; and so great did the demand be- 
come that many other manufactories sprang 





up to vie with the originating firm. That 
firm, however, was of a remarkable compo- 
sition. Where Carhart left the melodeon 
Needham took it up, and transformed it from 
the beautiful little songster that might grace 
the cottage parlor or the city boudoir to the 
magnificent reed organ whose rich and 
mellow tone peals through the aisles of many 
a country church and fill with their majestic 
melody the gilded walls of our metropolitan 
palaces, But the enviable reputation which 
Messrs, E. P. Needham & Son, of this city, 
have long enjoyed as the pioneers (under the 
style of Carhart & Needham) and most reli- 
able producers of reed mufical instrumeuts 
seems about to culminate in the grandest and 
most comprehensive combination of improve- 
ments that it has ever fallen to the lot of a 
single business firm to introduce to a music- 
loving public. They have ever recognized 
the fact that the reed—so rich and mellow in 
its gentler breathings—can never rival in 
power and roundness of tone the pipes of 
the ordinary church organ; and, indeed, 
the problem of the harmonious combination 
of pipes with reeds has been the ultima thule 
of all lovers of the separate beauties of these 
hitherto distinct styles of musical instru- 
ments. That problem has been triumphantly 
solved by the persevering study of Mr. 
Needham, and the first and only successful 
combined pipe and reed organ now stands, 
*mid the thousand “ Silver Tongues” that 
speak his fame, in the warerooms of the firm 
in Twenty-third Street; a combination 
capable of a softer and sweeter range of 
expression than any exclusively pipe instru- 
ment—grander and more powerful than any 
mere reed organ—more various, and yet more 
evenly balanced, than either alone. It is 
well worthy the visits of any of our citizens 
who may be interested in the progress of 
musical science, or blessed with a love of the 
melody which that science has enabled man 
to produce. 

Not alone to the department of musical 
manufacture have Mr. Needham’s inventive 
powers been confined. The American im- 
provement of the pneumatic way, known as 
the “endless current,” is his. The news of 
the successful establishment of pneumatic 
lines in England early attracted his attention, 
and he was not long in discovering that by 
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the methods then in use to operate them a 
large proportion of the power exerted must 
be wasted and the highest degree of speed 
be unattainable. By conducting the air 
drawn from in front of the car back to the 
tube behind the car, he generates a continuous 
current, whose inertia of motion is interfered 
with only by the friction of the tube and the 
weight of the car, and is, therefore, even in a 
tube of comparatively loose “jointing,” 
swift, powerful, and entirely under control. 
By means of ingeniously arranged “ turn- 
outs,” stops can be made at any point with- 
out affecting the steadiness and force of the 
current. Bishop thus alludes to the “ end- 
less current :” 





“Mr. Needham is also the inventor of a 
pneumatic machine for conveying packages 
and passengers through tubes from which the 
air has been exhausted, which is pronounced 
by those competent to judge to be the best 
of its kind that has yet been contrived. 
This means of transit, notwithstanding the 
obstacles in the way of its introduction, is 
destined to triumph. Mr. Needham is still 
actively engaged in the manufacture of reed 
organs. His love of experiment and zeal for 
the improvement of his favorite instrument 
have not diminished, and he is constantly 
adding, by contributions of greater or less 
importance, fresh laurels to the name of the 
pioneer reed organ firm of this country.” 


———¢9¢—__—— 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL PROFESSION. 


NOT BY PLATO. 


HAT relation does the phrenological 
profession bear to society? is a ques- 

tion of interest to all who are familiar with 
the science and its power for doing good. 
Will the profession become a permanent one ? 
and will it be antagonistic to the other pro- 
fessions? Now, there are many enthusiastic 
phrenologists who will declare that there is 
no doubt about the permanency of the pro- 
fession ; and perhaps some will feel offended 
by the mere statement of the question. In 
the minds of these men the case stands thus: 
Phrenology is obviously calculated to do 
great good, and it has become so well known 
that it can not be dispensed with. Perhaps 
one will offer his own experience, and say, 
“A gentleman hailed me in the street to-day, 
and after thanking me for my advice about 
his capacity for business, told me he was 


worth fifteen thousand dollars more than he ~ 


would have been but for his examination.” 
Or, it may be, he will refer to the cheerful 
greeting of the gentleman who had married 
the lady whom the phrenologist had strongly 
recommended and with whom he is so well 
satisfied that the lady has his perfect confi- 
dence and his whole heart. 

These being real examples, selected from 
many constantly occurring, he deems them 
conclusive evidence that the profession has a 
sufficient hold upon the community to secure 
its permanence. But, my enthusiastic friend, 





let us introduce Socrates for a moment, and 
see whether a few questions which you are to 
answer frankly and truthfully will not throw 
some light on the subject. 

Socrates, “ Do you remember what the 
successful merchant paid you for your ad- 
vice?” 

- Enthusiast. “ He paid me five dollars for a 
written description.” 

Soc. “ Would a lawyer's clerk have received 
as much for making a copy of it?” 

En, “TI think he would have received quite 
as much,” 

Soc. “ Did the merchant do anything else 
for you besides thanking you and paying the 
five dollars?” 

En. “ He sent his wife for a description 


. also.” 


Soc, “Ts that all?” 

En. “Unfortunately for me, he had no 
children; and so here his patronage ended.” 

Soc. ““Do you have to pay the same for 
rent, for provision, for clothing, and all 
other necessaries of life as if you had not 
contributed to this merchant’s success ?” 

En. “ How not, Socrates ?” 

Soc. “Do you receive more for the advice 
and instruction you give than you could get 
at any other employment ?” 

En. “No, indeed, and much less than in 
many others.” ; 

Soc. “ What, then, is your inducement for 
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continuing in your profession, and why do 
you think it desirable that it should be per- 
petual ?” 

En. “I am induced to persevere by the 
conviction that Iam doing good. I know 
that there are radical differences between 
men, differences that I can point out for a 
certainty, without mentioning other nicely 
balanced faculties, the preponderance of 
which I can not always decide, although my 
experience enables me to know how much 
influence they will have when circumstances 
turn the balance. I can give good advice to 
the young, to parents, and to business men. 
I know men who think they can ‘see a man 
through at the first glance,’ who are greatly 
in need of my advice, although I do not pre- 
tend to ‘see through’ any one. I feel that in 
my profession I am earning all I receive, and 
hence I am at peace with my own conscience, 
and it may be I have a hope of being better 
rewarded in the future. These are also the 
reasons why I think it desirable that the 
profession should continue.” 

Soc. “As a phrenologist, you have not 
confined your attention to the study of the 
head, the temperaments, or of any other, or 
all parts of the individual man, but you have 
considered man as a race; have studied his 
character as exhibited in biography, in fhe 
history of nations, clans, societies, churches, 
and families. You have studied man as a 
friend, as an enemy, as a rival; you have 
observed his conduct when in hope of reward, 
under disappointment, in authority, and in 
subjection. You have examined his conduct 
under every possible aspect, so as to discover 
what is his true character, have you not?” 

En, “I have indeed endeavored to do so, 
and am still engaged in such studies.” 

Soc. “Is it your opinion that the mass of 
mankind are ever induced to follow any oc- 
cupation, trade, or profession by a considera- 
tion of the good they can do if they do not 
themselves get well paid for their labor?” 

En. “IT am sure that the masses will not; 
but they are not competent to be phrenolo- 
gists, and their character must not decide 
the question.” 

Soc, “ What do you think ?—is there any 
difference between a shoemaker and a poli- 
tician ?” 

En, “ Surely, there is a great difference : the 





one is usually an ignorant man, and knows 
nothing except how to cut leather, measure 
the feet, and fit them with shoes; the other 
is learned in law, history, human nature, and 
philosophy, and he understands the art of 
governing cities and nations.” 

Soc. “Does the politician know how to 
make shoes?” 

En. “ He does not.” 

Soc. “If he had been taught, could he not 
have made them ?” 

En, “It is probable that he could.” 

Soc. “If the shoemaker had been taught 
history, philosophy, law, political economy, 
and all else necessary, could he not have be- 
come a politician ?” 

En. “If he had the qualities to study, 
acquire, and apply all these, he could.” 

Soc. “ As a shoemaker, does he not make 
shoes for money?” 

in. “He does.” 

Soc. “If he had received the education of 
the politician, would he have wanted more 
money or less?” 

En. “ He would have wanted more, because 
he would have spent time and money in pre- 
paration, become mighty in influence, and he 
would make the laws that determine the 
price that the shoemaker and all others shall 
pay him for his advice.” 

Soc. “ But what now, Enthusiast, if he had 
studied Phrenology, would the case be any 
ways different ?” 

En. “ He would want to be paid just as 
really as if he made shoes or enacted laws. 
It would make no difference.” 

Soc. “It appears, then, that all you have 
said of your gratification of doing good 
must be thrown out of the argument, and we 
have nothing remaining to consider but your 
hope of better reward when the profession is 
more highly appreciated. Do you think that 
will be when in that respect it equals the 
medical profession ?” 

En. “ Yes, Socrates, when it is as highly 
appreciated as that, it will be established 
and very attractive. Then many who have 
taxed theif wits to the utmost to ridicule it 
will seek to adopt it, as quacks—without 
study or experience.” 

Soc. “ How is it, then, with the physician ? 
will he receive money when there is no sick- 
ness in the place ?” 
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En. “No, he will not.” 

Soc. “But how, if he be a young phy- 
sician, who has spent all his money for his 
education, and h:.s his diploma from the best 
institution, and has now taken an office, 
where he can be found by all, will the healthy 
mechanics, clerks, merchants, and everybody 
say. ‘ This physician is making no money ; he 
has qualified himself to be.a public bene- 
factor; although we are well now, by-and-by 
we shall need his advice; let us advance him 
money so that he may live among us;”’ or, 
would they neglect him entirely, and when 
they observe his worn garments, contrast the 
‘ seedy professor * with the ‘ greasy mechanic,’ 
declaring their preference for the latter?” 

En. “They would almost permit him to 
starve before they would make any such 
generous advance as you suggest, though 
they would give to him from charity when 
it came to that, but only on condition of his 
going to work at something that would pre- 
vent his making a second appeal to their 
pockets.” 

Soc. “ But when they are sick they will go 
to his door and beg his prescription to afford 
them relief, will they not?” 

En. “That they will do, and run up a 
large account, and perhaps continue the vices 
which have produced their diseases.” 

Soc. “ Do those who go to the phrenologist 
have any pains to be healed or diseases to be 
cured ?” 

En. “ Not allof them. They come, for the 
greater part, to ‘know themselves,’ that they 
may act understandingly in everything re- 
lating to themselves; yet there are cases 
analogous to disease, where the subject has a 
poor memory, is bashful, is melancholy, lacks 
the power of attention, or has some other 
mental ailment which can be relieved by no 
drug, but only by the application of a com- 
prehensive philosophy, to restore the defec- 
tive balance.” 


Soc. “ Are these latter cases the most nu- ~ 


merous, or do men come for prevention in 
greater numbers than for cure ?” 

En, “For prevention mostly.” 

Soc. “ Then, does it not appear that the 
phrenological profession is more highly ap- 
preciated than the medical, seeing men 
patronize the latter only when driven to it 
by sickness, but the former, voluntarily?” 





En, “It is even so, Socrates.” 

Soc. “ And how is it with the intelligence 
of the two classes—of those who go to the 
physician and those who seek the phrenolo- 
gist ?” 

En, “ Every man, however ignorant, de- 
based, and depraved, will seek the physician, 
for ‘ skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath, 
will he give for his life,’ but only the reason- 
able and the thoughtful look far enough 
ahead to anticipate the evil and prevent it.” 

Soe. “ What, then, becomes of your last 
hope, that when Phrenology shall be better 
appreciated, the labor in it will be better 
paid, since we have found that it is already 
better appreciated than the medical profes- 
sion, and that it is patronized by a more 
intelligent class of persons, but that, owing 
to its nature, it does not take advantage of 
the necessities of any one to wring out from 
him a liberal compensation ?” 

En. “ There does not indeed seem ta be 
a very favorable prospect in that direction, 
and I may be driven to the conclusion that 
the case is not so certain as I at first thought, 
and that the greatest inducement to labor in 
the field will be a benevolent desire to do 
good.” 

Soc. “ But have we not seen that the neces- 
sary expenses of a philanthropist are as great 
as those of other men ?”” 

En. “We have; but may not this always 
support, if it should not reward with wealth ? 
and may not a man become so deeply inter- 
ested in so noble a work as to prefer to devote 
himself to it rather than acquire wealth in 
traffic? Does any one doubt that Milton 
would have completed his great poem if he 
had known with how little attention it would 
be received? or that Poe would have pro- 
duced the ‘Raven’ except through the ex- 
pectation of an ample pecuniary reward ?” 

Soc. “ What, then, do you suppose it pos- 
sible to educate men to become poets, to 
delight in composing verses, and be indiffer- 
ent to all else, save the absolute necessities 
of life?” 

En. “By no means. Poets of that order 
must be born, not made.” 

Soc. “ And have we not already seen that 
the professional man must be educated, as in 
the case of the politician ?” 

En. “ We have indeed.” 
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Soc. ““ Would it not be folly to suppose 
that a poet, moved by the inspiration of a 
brilliant imagination that elevates him above 
a regard for wealth, should without any con- 
nected study be qualified to advise what food 
is best for one person, how long a child 
should study, what business this man should 
follow, how certain faults may be corrected, 
what constitutions of body and dispositions 
of mind will be mutually congenial, and how 
all may meet with success in that business 
which the adviser despises ?” 

En. “It does indeed so appear.” 

Soc. “ Have we not, then, satisfactorily de- 
termined that the profession of Phrenology 
can not be perpetual ?” 

En. “You have driven me so far that I 
must either take refuge in a corner or rise 
above the level of the motives to which you 
refer ; but it appears to me there are two con- 
siderations which we have not properly ex- 
amined, namely, that wealth will not always 
be as highly prized as at present, and that 
society will, by-and-by, learn to know its 
true interests better than it does now. In 
regard to the first, it may not be supposed 
that man will ever cease to desire the greatest 
good for himself, but he will learn that 
‘enough and none to spare is as good as a 
feast,’ and that the cultivation of his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties is far more con- 
ducive to happiness than the hoarding of 
wealth. In regard to the second considera- 
tion, although men in general are not fore- 
thoughted, and begrudge to pay money for 
advice, they’ are, nevertheless, capable of 
learning; and when the eldest son has failed 
in business and sunk the capital that was 
loaned him, the parents will be most 
anxious to know what are the prospects of 
the next son; bitter experience will make 
them feel how small a sum is five or ten 
dollars to learn all that every branch of 
human knowledge is able to teach on the 
subject. In the fullness of time, when the 

world is ripe for this profession, its ranks 
will be weeded out. Parents who are in 
earnest to learn their children’s talents as 
they will be developed in the future, will not 
intrust the matter to an unknown charlatan, 
or to an amateur of inexperience, but only to 
one who is known to be competent. Nor, on 
the other hand, will the ridicule or the dog- 





matic opposition of any man of any other 
profession have weight with him, for he will 
consider the case upon its own merits, that 
he may get whatever of advantage the subject 
is capable of affording. The world progresses, 
though it may be slowly, and sooner or later it 
finds room for the goodand true. Itis, I think, 
with Phrenology as with most other things 
that have promised much: at first, there is a 
great excitement; everybody seems carried 
away as with a fanaticism; then the swindlers 
and the charlatans rush in with their false 
issues and fraudulent schemes; then follow 
failures, disappointments, chagrin, and re- 
pudiation, and the whole work seems to have 
come to an end. At this period, superficial 
observers declare the thing to have been a 
complete humbug, totally destitute of truth, 
and they pride themselves upon their shrewd- 
ness in having made the discovery and pre- 
dicted the result; but after a pause, long 
enough to have the disgrace of contamination 
forgotten, the statistics appear, which show 
an immense legitimate business to have been 
going on regularly all the while, or a valuable 
discovery practically and prudently applied 
without conflicting with common sense or 
any worthy institution in society. The vam- 
pires have been dispersed, the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing has been detected, and in the future 
the ordinary principles of business will in- 
sure a remuneration equivalent to the services 
rendered.” 


ee 5 


“ CLEAR Grit.”—A few months ago one of 
the Western papers printed a story about a 
black man whose life was so grand and good, 
as to make me wish sometimes that I was not 
so white. This man was going from New 
York to Boston on one of the Providence 
steamers. There was no berth for him. It 
was going to be a wild night, and he was 
preparing to get as comfortable a place for the 
night as possible. One of the officers noticed 
this man making the best of it, and also no- 
ticed that he was not so very black, and so 
hit upon a plan of getting him a berth. 
There would be no trouble about a berth for 
the noble red man, and so the officer said, 
“T will run him into the cabin in that dis- 
guise.” He went up to him and said, “In- 
dian?” Mr. Douglas saw the point instant- 
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ly in his kindly eye, and said “ No—nigger.” 
Now, I presume the story is true, for true it 
is to the whole spirit and action of the noble 


fellow it is told of, and it touches this great 
quality I have spoken of, namely, the power 
to say, No!—Robert Collyer. 








epartment of deligion and fsochoogy 


Know, 


Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall tind him.—Young’s Night Thoughts, 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight. —Mrs. Hemans, 
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THE BOY SUICIDES. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL EXPLANATION. 


NEW YORK morning paper of Jan. 
30th contained the following announce- 
ment : 


“A Sap Enpine or Two Youne Lives.— 
Twelve weeks ago yesterday George Henry 
Starr, aged 16, son of the well-known micro- 
scopist, Alfred A. Starr, committed suicide at 
his parents’ residence, No. 67 Morton Street, 
by taking laudanum. Brooding over religious 
questions had rendered him occasionally in- 
sane, and in one of these paroxysms he ended 
his life. Alfred Garoway, aged 22, a boarder 
at Mr. Starr’s house, was a firm friend of young 
Starr, and was with him on the evening previ- 
ous to his death. In fact, the friends were on 
the way home when Starr requested his com- 
panion to wait for him a few moments, and 
going into a drug-store in Sixth Avenue he 
purchased, unknown to Garoway, the poison, 
which he took a short time after reaching 
home. The death of Starr exercised a very 
depressing effect on Garoway, who finally ex- 
hibited symptoms of insanity, and was removed 
to the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum. After 
remaining there a short time, his reason ap- 
peared to be completely restored, and he was 
again received as a boarder by Mr. Starr, and 
has since shown no marked symptoms of 
insanity. On Saturday evening he seemed to 
be in his usual spirits, and retired soon after 10 
o'clock. About 7 A. M. yesterday one of the 
inmates of a room adjoining that of Garoway 
heard sounds of distress proceeding from the 
room of the latter. Mr. Starr was called, and 
forcing the door he found Garoway insensible 
and exhibiting all the symptoms of poisoning. 
Drs. O’Neil and Denison were summoned, but 
too late to be of any avail, and death occurred 
about an hour after. On the table near the 
bed was found a sheet of paper, on which was 
penciled in Garoway’s clear, bold hand, 
although without signature, ‘Do not use the 
cup in which is my toothbrush.’ An empty 
ounce vial, labeled ‘ Sulphate of morphine,’ was 
also on the table. 

“Coroner Young held an inquest over the 
body last evening. Dr. Marsh made a post- 
mortem examination, and found that death 
had resulted from taking a large quantity of 


morphine, and a verdict in accordance with ‘ 





the facts was rendered. The deceased is said 
to have been of a pleasant disposition, and, like 
his friend Starr, gave promise of a life of use- 
fulness. He was employed for a short time as 
a reporter on Zhe World, but for several 
months before his death was engaged as clerk 
for a relative of Mr. Starr.” 


Will you allow me to make some explana- 
tion of these unfortunate cases ? 

The public were much surprised by the sui- 
cide of young Starr; but now that his com- 
panion Garoway has destroyed himself they 
are filled with amazement. The ‘first suicide 
was naturally and no doubt properly explained 
as a result of the sentimental precocity of the 
young man, who had been wont to spend 
much time philosophizing with Garoway, the 
latter being even more devoted to ethical and 
metaphysical science than himself. Itis indeed 
marvelous, however, that, whereas the suicide 
of mere boys is of very rare occurrence, two in- 
telligent youths should have perished this way, 
in one house, within a few months. 

Yet this strange fact is easily explained when 


. the organization of the suicides is understood. 


As soon as it was announced that Garoway had 
been employed as a reporter, the writer was 
convinced, as proved to be the case, that he 
had met him in that capacity last summer, and 
remarked upon him as being phrenologically a 
most singular and even abnormal character. 
So extraordinary was the conformation of this 
young man’s head that superficial observers 
noticed it at once. The gentlemen associated 
with Garoway during his brief career as a re- 
porter were won’t to comment continually upon 
his “balloon-shaped” head. So immensely 


_ disproportiened was his brain in the region 


where phrenologists locate the “reasoning” 
faculties, that the other reporters would often 
point at him with a significant nod and 
whisper “ Hydrocephalus.” The writer, who 
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had some inkling of Phrenology, felt inclined 
to pity the youth, so evidently misplaced was 
he in the task he had undertaken--ihat of as- 
sisting the “sporting” editor, for that work 
requires keen perceptive faculties, and Garo- 
way’s head showed a great deficiency in the 
perceptive region. It was the brain of Melanc- 
thon—a very dangerous sort of brain to have 
in this work-a-day world, for it is usually a 
mere matter of accident when those who carry 
such prosper in life. If your Melancthon, 
with a brain that keeps him ever in the cloudy 
regions of ethics and metaphysics, finds some 
Luther or other practical, go-a-head friend to 
help him on and complement hii where he is 
lacking, it may be well with him; ifnot, it will 
be otherwise. 

Very intently did the writer watch Garoway 
on those summer days. He was eager and 
ambitious; but he was only groping in the 
dark—he had no outlook upon the terrestrial 
plane, where his work lay. His immediate 
superior was most kind and considerate toward 
him and bore with his apparent lack of insight 
into his work; but when, in spite of Garoway’s 
earnest efforts, some grave error would be 
committed, the other would shake his head and 
exclaim, “ This will never do. He is not fit for 
this work.” Any one acquainted in the least 
with that science of the humen mind to which 
reference has been made could have foretold 
this result. It was no doubt a dreadful day 
for the morbidly sensitive youth when he was 
told that his services would not be required any 
longer in that office. The announcement was 
made quietly and kindly to him, and quietly 
enough he turned to depart. But what “ floods 
of great waters” must have flowed over his 
soul as he walked away. These terrible mis- 
haps might be all avoided, at least in the case 
of such strongly marked characters, if boys 
and girls were plainly told—as the phrenolo- 
gists claim to be able to tell—for what pursuits 
they are fit and for what unfit. 

Some who are willing to admit the reason- 
ableness of the explanations given for these 
two suicides—precocity leading to unhealthy 
thinking in Starr’s case, and undue _pre- 
dominance of reasoning faculties leading to 
insanity and consequent self-destruction in 
Garoway’s case—will still inquire, “ How came 
they, though not related, to come together, 
and rush on together to untimely death?” The 
answer is plain. Congeniality of views and tastes 
brought them together. Wandering off amid 
the mazes of unwholesome ratiocination, they 
cultivate each other’s morbid tendencies, till 





at last Starr could wait no longer for the lifting 
of the vail of mystery. He “must see what 
was beyond.” Then Garoway, agonized by 
the loss of his friend, his great brain full of 
torturing demands to know “the causes of 
things,” stung to frenzy by the fact that in spite 
of his great insight in some directions he could 
not see his way toward earning a plowboy’s 
wages, becomes “ insane on religious subjects,” 
and tries repeatedly to destroy himself. 

As inquiry develops the fact that Starr was 
every way well balanced, and had no such dis- 
proportionate head as that of Garoway, it 
seems a plausible theory that it was really the 
unhealthy influence of the latter that caused 
the first suicide. Starr had good perceptives ; 
the lower part of his head generally was well 
developed. Precocity seems to have been his 
only imperfection. If some knowledge as to 
Garoway’s parentage could be obtained it 
would furnish valuable material for the use of 
the anthropologist. It would probably be 
found that his father and mother, instead of 
being of opposite characteristics and tempera- 
ments—as “ well regulated” fathers and mothers 
should be—were almost precisely alike in every 
respect, and both cast in just such a mold as 
he was. 

Such cases should be a warning to those who 
propose to enter wedlock, so that they may 
avoid, above all things, marrying persons who 
are “just like” them. Garoway might better 
have been born deaf, or dumb, or blind than 
with that ill-balanced brain, unless he could 
have been insured a healthy religious training 
and a life-long support as a religious teacher, 
that seeming to be the only business for which 
he was fitted. 8. LEAVITT. 


——_~909—_——_- 
IN MEMORY OF GOV. WASHBURN.* 


Bricat was the morn, but all seemed sad and dark; 
None saw the sun, and none the deep blue sky ; 
Heads bowed in grief, and tears filled many an eye; 

For Death’s dread shaft had pierced a shining mark, 


And there he lay—our neighbor and our friend ; 
Our Coungelor—his counsel no more sought ; 
Our earnest Soldier—his last battle fought ; 

Our Adjutant, whose toils had found an end ; 

Our Governor, whose rising sun so clear 
Went out in darkness ere it reached its noon ; 
A husband's love and presence, lost too soon, 

And a father’s care, so tender and so dear. 


*Tis meet the living should recall that day, 
And note how swiftly Time is speeding on, 
And have their treasure stored beyond the known 
While waiting till from earth they pass away. 
Woopstock, VT. L. A. MILLER. 


— 


* Gov. P. T. Washburn died Feb. 7, 1870. 
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BAPTIST UNION— 


NEW $2 weekly—is making headway 
among the religious journals. We can 
take no part in the discussion of the question 
which divides the leading schools of Baptists, 
but for the information of our readers may 
give the platforms of two of these great bodies 
as we find them set forth in the Baptist Union. 
THE TWO POSITIONS. 


The sentiments and practices of Liberal Baptists 
differ very widely from those of the Close Communion 
Baptists, and on that account F. Baptists, Open Com- 
munion and General, and indeed all Liberal Baptists. are 
disfranchised by the Close Communion party. The 
Baptist Union speaks the sentiments of Liberal Baptists. 


The following are some of the points of difference: 


CLOSE COMMUNION BAP- 
TISTS ASSERT, 

1. That Baptist churches } 
are the only true Scriptural 
churches on earth; that all ; 
other churches are irregu- 
lar and disorderly congre- 
gations, and are called 
churches only by courtesy. 


2. That there is no true 
and Scriptural ministry ex- 
cept in the Close Commu- 
nion Baptist churches, and 
that all others are irregular 
and unlawful. and not an- 
thorized to administer the | 





ordinances of the gospel. 


3. That the ordinances of 
the gospeleare found no- 
where except in the Baptist 
churches, and that other 
churches, so-called, have no 
right to them, and no an- 
thority to administer them. 


4. That Pedobaptist 
Christians have no right to 
celebrate their Lord’s death 
for them, and that to invite 
or allow them to partake 
of the tokens of their Sa- 
viour’s sacrifice is disor- 
derly, and deserving of 
discipline. 


5. That it is such a fla- 
grant offense for Pedobap- 
tists to come to the Lord’s 
table, that those Baptist | 
churches who permit them | 
to do so are guilty of a/ 
grave offense, and by that 
very act cease to be Baptist 
churches, and render them- 
selves unfit to come to the 
Lord’s table. On this ac- 
count Close Communion 
Baptists exclude such 





LIBERAL BAPTISTS 
ASSERT, 

1. That all organized con- 
gregations of Christians 
constitute true and Scriptu- 
ral Christian churches, and 
ought to be recognized as 
such without reservation or 
modification, even as Christ 
recognizes their members 
as members of his body. 

2. That the ministry of all 
of the evangelical churches 
are truly and Scripturally 
ministers of Christ, and 
ought to be recognized as 
properly ordained, and au- 
thorized to administer the 
ordinances of the gospel. 

3. That all congregations 
of Christians have a right 
to gospel ordinances, and 
that Christ blesses them in 
their observance, never 
sacrificing the spirit to the 
form, the eubstance.for the 
shadow, the spirit of adop- 
tion to a precise order in 
profession. 

4. That God's rule, “If 
children, then heirs,” is 
better than the Close Com- 
munion rule, and they 
therefore insist that the 
fact of being a Christian 
settles and confirms the 
right of every such person 
to come to the Lord's table. 

5. That it is no sin to 
commune with any of 
Christ's true disciples, that 
by so doing we are not par- 
takers of their errors ; that 
we have no authority to 
forbid the supper to any 
Christian; that it is il- 
logical and intolérant to 
disown.a Baptist church for 
not doing so, that F. Bap- 





churches from their associ- | tists and all Evangelical 
ations, refuse to recognize | Baptists who maintain 
them as properly Christian | Open Communion, ought to 
children. and deny to their | be fellowshiped by other 
members all privileges at | Baptists, and treated as 
the Lord’s table. { truly churches of Christ. 


The Baptist Union will. in kindness and charity, en- 
deavor to persuade our Close Communion brethren to 
yield their severe conclusions. and allow brotherly love 
to guide them. It is unfair and hurtful to insist upon 
the proscriptive policy of close communion. Let us 
have UNION. 


[Is this in the interest of progress and im- 
provement? or isitnot? Isa man-made creed 
& saving ordinance? Is it not egotism and 
arrogance in one to set himself and his opinions 





above those of all others? Ought we not to 
exercise the largest charity toward those who 
may not think as we do? Or, shall we ignore, 
persecute, and put to death, as heretics, thase¢ 
of another religious faith ?] 


——- 406. —— 
“ONCE A MAN AND TWICE A CHILD.” 


NDER the title of “ Psychological 

Facts,” Mrs. L. Maria Child writes 
for the National Standard the following in- 
teresting sketch of the remarkable phenom- 
ena attending the last years in the life of the 
mother of Henrietta Sargent : 

“The departure of my dear old friend 
Henrietta Sargent has naturally revived in 
my mind many memories connected with our 
intercourse. Some of them relate to psy- 
chological facts sufficiently curious to be 
worthy of record. 

“Her mother, a woman of fine physical 
organization, lived to an advanced age, and 
during the latter part of her healthy life fell 
into a state of dotage. For five years she 
required the same cares that are necessarily 
bestowed upon a babe; and during all that 
long period the patient watchfulness and ten- 
der devotion of Henrietta and her sister 
Catherine were beautiful to witness. The 
circumstances of her progressive imbecility 
were very singular, and often rendered her 
extremely difficult to manage. Step by step 
she lived backward through all the antece- 
dent periods ef her life, with a vividness of 
impression that rendered them a perfect real- 
ity to herself, to the entire exclusion of all 
later epochs; and each of these successive 
states would continue for months. Her hus- 
band had been dead many years, but she was 
possessed by the idea that they were recently 
married. Every day she expected him home 
at a given hour, and insisted upon having a 
plate set for him. At every sound of the 
door-bell she would say, ‘There! He has 
come. Tell them to serve up the dinner.’ 
His non-appearance often made her very rest- 
less. ‘ He is such a punctual man, something 
must have happened to him,’ she would say. 
Sometimes she would talk over «airs she 
had to communicate to him when he” came 
home,—affairs long since forgotten by every 
one. To that bridal hallucination succeeded 
acting over again the tending of her babies. 
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Later, she lived in the midst of her grown-up 
sons, and was preparing for the weddings of 
her daughters. The panorama of memory 
kept moving on. After a while, husband 
and children passed out of sight. Her spirit 
went away from Boston entirely, and took up 
its abode on the south shore of Massachusetts, 
where she resided in her girlhood, The house 
where her body was, seemed to her to be the 
house where she had lived with her mother. 
Then she receded into childhood, and was 
studying her lessons for school. She especial- 
ly occupied herself with her younger broth- 
er. She laid by cakes and candy for him, 
and made divers satchels for his books. 
Early in the morning she would inquire, 
‘Are Benny’s face and hands washed? 
Where are his cap and comforter? He 
musn’t be late at school.’ That also passed 
away; and she became a little child, at her 
mother’s knee, calling for stories of ‘Jack 
and Gill’ and ‘ Little Boy Blue.’ She did 
not know the daughters who were tending 
upon her with such assiduous care, and when 
they read to her the stories she desired, she 
would laugh in the most infantile way, and 
ask to see the pictures. Those little nursery 
books would sometimes keep her quietly 
amused for hours. Thus the flame of life 
flickered lower and lower, and at last went 
out. I saw her several times during these 


— 





successive retrograde stages of her life, and 
the completeness with which she lived in 
them for the time was a marvel to me. 

“Some years before she began to slide into 
the abnormal state I have described, she had 
a singular experience. One morning she 
spoke of not feeling so weil as usual, but it 
was regarded by herself and others as merely 
a slight deviation from her customary good 
health. But in the course of the day she 
suddenly fainted away. As the usual restor- 
atives produced no effect, the family physician 
was summoned. No better success attended 
his efforts. The breath appeared to be en- 
tirely suspended, and the limbs remained 
rigid and cold. Her daughters feared she 
must be dead, and the doctor began to be 
doubtful whether animation would ever be 
restored. How long she continued in this 
state I do not remember. But while they 
were watching her with ever-deepening anx- 
iety, she gasped feebly, and after a while 
opened her eyes. When she had completely 
recovered, she told her daughters she had 
been standing by them all the time, looking 
upon her lifeless body, and seeing all they 
did to resuscitate it; and she astonished 
them by repeating the minutest details of all 
that had been said or done by them or the 
doctor during her prolonged state of utter 
insensibility.” 


——+0e-—___ 


EDWARD C. DELAVAN, THE EMINENT TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. 


EARLY every American who is inter- 
+N ested in the noble cause of Temperance 
has by this time heard with deep regret of 
the death of Mr. Delavan, one of the earliest 
and most influential workers in the ranks of 
social reform. The brief but interesting 
sketches which appeared in the Albany Hvening 
Journal and the New York National Temperance 
Advocate supply the materials of the following 
account of this able and self-sacrificing man. 

“Mr. Delavan was born in Westchester 
County in 1793. He came to Albany in 1801, 
with his widowed mother, his brother Henry, 
and two sisters. The family was in mederate 
circumstances, and, while Henry found em- 
ployment here, Edward, when about thirteen 
years old, did his first work in a printing-office 
at Lansingburg. He wasan expert compositor, 
and liked the work; but a more profitable 
situation having been offered him, he assumed 





a clerkship in the hardware store of his brother, 
where he was initiated into a business in 
which, in a few years, he laid the foundation 
for his ample fortune. 

“Tn 1814 he went into partnership with his 
brother Henry and Mr. Gould, whose establish- 
ment was on the corner of State and James 
streets. Soon after forming this connection he 
went to Europe as purchasing clerk for a 
firm. His purchases resulted fortunately, and 
his remarkable business talents secured him 
such connections in Europe as enabled him to 
enter into speculations upon his own account, 
which resulted in large profits to himself. 

“Tn 1816 he returned from Europe, and soon 
separated from the firm of Gould & Co., and 
removed to New York, where he was quite 
successful, and where he remained until about 
1825, when he returned to Albany, and went 
into business with John T. Norton. At that 
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time Mr. Erastus Corning was a clerk in the 
establishment. Mr. Delavan only remained in 
this firm a few years, disposing of his interest, 
we believe, to Mr. Corning. who became one 
of the firm of Norton & Co. From that 
beginning Mr. Corning reached his subsequent 
position as one of the most eminent merchants 
and capitalists in the State. 
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city (except when absent in Europe). But 
when his brother Henry died he became pos- 
sessed of the elegant estate in Saratoga County, 
and spent his summers there. Latterly he has 
lived in quiet retirement in Schenectady, sur- 
rounded by all the comforts of a pleasant home. 

“Mr. Delavan acquired an historical reputa- 
tion from his prominent, protracted, and zealous 


PORTRAIT OF EDWARD C. DELAVAN. 





“ Between 1825 and 1830 Mr. Delavan entered 
largely into the purchase of real estate; thus 
greatly increasing his already ample fortune. 
It was about this time that he purchased the 
beautiful residence and grounds now occupied 
by John F. Rathbone, on Washington Avenue. 
The Delavan House and Delavan Block, near 
the steamboat landing, are erected on ground 
most of which was purchased previous to 1835. 

“Up to 1883 Mr. Delavan resided in that 





connection with the Temperance movement. 
As early as 1832 (when the question first as- 
sumed the distinctive form of total abstinence) 
he entered upon the advocacy of the principle 
with the most’ emphatic energy. It became 
the absorbing passion of his life, and he 
devoted his whole time and talents to the 
cause. He selected the press as his chief 
agent, and for many years annually circulated 
large numbers of papers, tracts, and pamphlets 
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in support of his views. He was the recognized 
head of the movement, not in this State alone, 
but in every State in the Union and throughout 
the world. He was in constant correspondence 
with the leading philanthropists, statesmen, 
physicians, and scientists ofall nations, gather- 
ing facts for publication, and accumulating 
information calculated to vindicate the prin- 
ciple of temperance, and to demonstrate its 
importance to the moral and material prosperity 
of the people. 

“Tt was while thus absorbed that the brewers 
of Albany instituted their famous suit against 
him for libel. He had accused them of manu- 
facturing beer from the most filthy refuse 
water of the city, and that it was therefore 
ruinously deleterious to the health of its con- 
sumers. The trial was protracted. Scores of 
witnesses were examined—among them a large 
number of chemists; and the minutes of evi- 
dence embody the fullest description of. the 
process of manufacturing beer, in all its forms, 
ever published. This trial produced intense 
excitement, and its result, and the facts which 
it developed, were believed to have materially 
aided the cause of Temper’ nce. Mr. Delavan 
was triumphantly acquitte _-not because every 
specific count was established, but because he 
was deemed to be generally justified in what he 
published, and because he made the publication 
from good motives and for justifiable ends. 

“ About the same time, Mr. Delavan entered 
upon his war against the use of alcoholic wines 
at communion. His extreme views on this 
subject brought him in conflict with eminent 
divines—among them his then pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Sprague, of Albany. The discussion which 
followed caused a breach between his pastor 
and himself, which resulted in Mr. Delavan’s 
severance from the Presbyterian communion 
and his connection with the Episcopal Church, 
of which church he was a member at the time 
of his death.” 

With reference to the controversy on sacra- 
mental wine, the Advocate has the following: 

“Tf, in the advocacy of the Temperance 
cause, Mr. Delavan had a specialty, it was the 
wine question. To the investigation of this 
subject, and the dissemination of light, he gave 
himself with a zeal unequaled. A true history 
of this all-important discussion will show that 
to Mr. Delavan more than any other man must 
be awarded the praise of placing the subject 
in its true light before the world; at the same 
time it will show that never was man more 
maligned and vilified than Mr. Delavan because 
of this very thing. From the pulpit and 





through the press he was charged with the 
‘daring attempt to banish from the communion- 
table the element the Son of God consecrated, one 
clergyman comparing him to Judas Iscariot, 
and this in one of the largest churches in New 
York. This, he has often told me, was the 
severest trial of his life—a trial intensified by 
the estrangement of valued friends. Of about 
one hundred and fifty families in Albany who 
were in the habit of visiting his, over one hun- 
dred immediately drew off. No wonder that 
his locks whitened rapidly. And why all this? 
Because he took the ground that the ‘fruit of 
the vine,’ unfermented wine, should be used 
at the communion-table, and not the fermented, 
adulterated wines of commerce. All this per- 
secution because he would use what the Sa- 
vior used, ‘the fruit of the vine, the pure 
juice of the grape, and not the product of the 
still and the brew-house. But the world 
moves, and there are to-day hundreds of 
churches like the writer’s, where ‘the fruit of 
the vine’ only is used at the Lord’s Supper. 
In one of the last letters written by Mr. Dela- 
van to the writer, he says, ‘ Yesterday, for the 
first time, I partook of the fruit of the vine at 
the communion in our church. What a satis- 
faction must this have been to our aged friend! 

“The first was in the winter of 1838 and 
1839, when he went as a delegate to the World’s 
Convention held in England. It was while 
making a tour of the Continent, at this time, 
that he began his investigations into the habits 
of wine-drinking countries. While at Florence, 
he had one hundred gallons of unintoxicating 
wine made, some of which, years afterward, on 
being examined by Professor Silliman, was 
found to be perfectly free from alcohol. 

“Tn 1859 he made a second visit to Europe in 
the interests of the wine question, arriving at 
Liverpool October 24th, where he was wel- 
comed by a large circle of the Temperance men 
of England. In July of the following year he 
returned to America. 

“During these visits he sought to enlist the 
sympathies and co-operation successively of 
Louis Philippe and Napoleon, of France; the 
Pontiff of Rome, and such other sovereigns and 
celebrities of Europe to whom he could gain 
access, for the Temperance cause. The interest 
he awakened, and the efforts he called forth, as 
well as the facts he collated, can not be over- 
estimated. 

“Tn 1862 he planned another visit to Europe, 
chiefly to attend the International Temperance 
and Prohibition Convencion to be held in Lon- 
don in September of that year, but his state of 
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health prevented. In the winter of 1867 and 
1868 he made a third visit, and, notwithstand- 
ing his age and feeble state of health, spent 
three months in collecting statistics, etc., on 
the wine question, which were afterward pub- 
lished by the National Temperance Society in 
tract form.” 

His “ Considerations of the Temperance Ar- 
gument and History” is too well known a work 
to need more than its mere mention here. 

His death occurred on Sunday, January 15th, 
at the age of seventy-eight; closing a life of 
remarkable activity, and, we might add with 
truth, of remarkable achievement in the line 
of its effort. He was indeed a noble man; one 
of those few whose good qualities overpass 
greatly and lead us to forget their foibles and 
eccentricities, and his death will be regretted 
by multitudes in all parts of the civilized world. 





TELEGRAPHY wWiTHouT WrireEs.—Prof. Loo- 
mis has been before the House Committee on 
Commerce, asking the passage of an act of in- 
corporation which will enable him to secure 
the means of testing the feasibility of a new 
system of telegraphy. He argues that, by se- 
curing the highest eligible locations in this 
country and Europe, to avoid the disturbing 
influences, the magnetic current which moves 
with the earth can be reached, and that com- 
munication, without the aid of a wire, can be 
kept up between this country and Europe. 

[Has this anything to do with brain waves? 
Is it not possible to establish a system of men- 
tal telegraphy by which one mind may com- 
municate at a distance with another mind? 
We think if two persons can dream of each 
other at the same time, why may they not men- 
tally communicate with each other?] 
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Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the full! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





CHARACTER AS EXHIBITED IN CROQUET. 


BY EDGAR WATERMAN. 





was the autocrat of the field in our 

frequent games of croquet at a sea-side 
resort in the summers of 1869 and 1870. 
Long practice in the game, in which he often 
indulged with ardor, in the intervals of a 
large and exacting business, had given him a 
skill whose superiority few had the temerity 
to dispute. Often on coming out of a closely 
contested game D—— would say, “Let me 
see a man play at croquet a few times, and I 
will tell you of what stuff he is made.” So 
confident seemed he of the truth of the asser- 
tion, we could not help noticing afterward 
the different traits shown by the players in 
their unguarded moods. It took but a little 
quiet study of the games, in relation to the 
character of those engaged in them, to con- 
vince us that D——’s proposition is a true 
one, and true, too, in some such sense as it is 
true that “out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” And in looking for the 
reason for such necessary connection between 
asimple game and the virtues or foibles of 
its votaries, it is, we think, found in the fact 








that, to some extent, there is that in the game 
to force one, in a little while, to act out his 
nature—just as there is that in the organs of 
speech to make him speak it out. Indeed, the 
effect, in our view, is not unlike what we have 
seen produced in a room full of people who 
had agreed to inhale ether for each other's 
amusement—that is, to bring out the salient 
points in the different characters. 

Take, for example, D—— himself, whom, 
with others, we had set ourselves to study 
for proof of his theory. Nervous and impul- 
sive by temperament, he dashes through his 
bridges, moves upon the balls, and having 
reached them, sends them off on opposite 
and difficult angles, to points where they are 
soon to serve him again on his way to the 
stake—then returning to the starting-point, 
he never hesitates, but, quick as intuition, 
dashes on, with the confidence of a master, 
until having made the last point, he takes his 
partner’s ball in hand, and plans for it a like 
success, Now in all this tour which D—— 
has made, and with something of the ease and 
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rapidity with which an accomplished dancer 
pirouettes with his partner through the waltz, 
you, without thinking, would he impressed 
with a certain impetuosity—a quickness of 
perception—and an instant decision, from 
which you would naturally infer a character 
somewhat imperious and arbitrary. It was 
accordingly from just such an impression that 
a by-stander, who was also a stranger, ventur- 
ed the thought, “ What must he be in his 
family?” But on acloser scrutiny, particular- 
ly when he vents his impatience of the blun- 
ders of others—no matter whether friends or 
foes—you see a lofty and unselfish nature 
which can not brook the thought of opportu- 
nities lost or advantages squandered through 
careless or ill-judged acts. In such a case 
you find him the imperious censor, or rather 
impartial, inflexible, though censorious judge. 
If you happened to have business relations 
with him, you may be sure it would not be well 
for you if you evinced a dilatory indecision 
or a proneness to slur over matters; but with 
these conditions in your favor, you would 
find him inflexible for the right, and gene- 


rally having made the best possible bargain ° 


consistent with a hard and exact justice. The 
large and ramified business which has grown 
up under D——’s hand, and the general esti- 
mation in which he is held for energy, deci- 
sion, and unswerving probity, fully justify 
our conclusions. 

Opposed to D in many of the games 
was G , a good, earnest Methodist brother. 
Between the two there were some points of re- 
semblance: both being in the prime of man- 
hood; both ardent devotees of the game, 
which G was wont to speak of as “ a bless- 
ed contest.” and both tenaciously emulous of 
success, G being only less of an adept. 
His part in the game will give you the im- 
pression of resoluteness as he addresses him- 
self to his task, and of persistency in his ef- 
forts to cope with a worthy foe, or to redeem 
himself from defeat. With less of dash than 
D——, he is slower in his perception, and 
more calculating in his habits; but having 
once decided on a given course, his energies 
are bent in its pursuit. A mutual acquain- 
tance from the same city with G——, and 
with whom we chanced to be conversing, 
as we both stood witnessing the play, 
made the remark to us quietly, that G—— 

















carries that same earnestness into everything 
—whether business, society, or the church. 
Accordingly, in perfect consistency with the 
remark of his townsman, it was found safe to * 
look to G to decide disputed questions of 
rules or laws—the ethics of the game. 

In decided contrast with D—— and G—— 
was the Rey. Mr. B——. You see him start 
out cautiously, and move slowly through 
every stage of the game. As ascout he sends 
his eye over the ground his ball is to traverse 
to see if the way is clear, and if rochet be his 
object, with mathematical nicety he projects 
his ball on a line at once visual and mental. 
Here, you would say, is indicated the valm, 
logical, accurate thinker and scholar, who 
from admitted premises labors step by step 
to a careful conclusion. And you have little 
or no doubt that his instincts, his tastes and 
habits all incline him to treat the practical 
affairs of life with strict reference to settled 
principles of order—which are the law of 
his existence. 

It would please you to see with what zest 
Cc » —another of the players,—bears his 
part in the contest. His persistence speaks 
of energy—his care of a certain kind of accu- 
racy: but when he stoops to fill up and level 
off slight depressions in the surface of the 
ground, in the midst of his own playing, you 
can not resist the impression that his habitual 
carefulness, perverted by excess, has become 
a petty meanness; and if you should detect 
him in the trick of slyly pushing his ball into 
position while all eyes are on another part of 
the field, he would surely forfeit your confi- 
dence. 

To take but one more example: there was 
the genial H , ® general favorite for his 
social qualities and the easy naturalness of 
his manners. You see how he demurs when 
certain ones are pointed out to be his part- 
ners on the field; what a stickler he is for 
partners of his own choice! You notice, if all 
goes well for his side, he is quite content ; but 
if the opposite side happens to gain on him, 
and even pass him, he seeks escape from 
utter defeat by alleging headache or diz- 
ziness as a reason for slipping out and | 
handing his mallet over to some by-stander 
to finish his part. At other times, when 
the sides are closely matched, and the play- 
ing pretty equal, you will hear a dispute, 
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now earnest and now explosive, over H——’s 
right to ignore a bridge, or do some other 
thing for which there is no law. In the heat 
of these contests he knows no distinctions, 
but, like David Garrick, 
** He casts off his friends as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knows when he wills he can whistle them back.” 
But when hard pressed, and the usual tactics 
fail, you will, if you watch closely, see that 
his ball, which has been untouched by the 
other players since his turn, has mysteriously 
gained for him a decided advantage by a 
change of location. Lookers-on from upper 
windows, and observant by-standers, find a 
solution of the mystery in H *s own foot 
or mallet. 

Here, you will say, is a character conspicu- 
ous for supreme selfishness in its ambition, 








and for a defective moral sense. To him 
your friendship would be worthless in the 
ratio that it ceased to be tributary to his 
purposes, and you might regard yourself 
fortunate if your business relations with 
him were to issue in no storm of words, or, 
what is worse, in no disappointing pecuniary 
results. 

Now, in every instance, the several players, 
though strangers, will be found to have given 
you impressions so definite respecting their 
own character that you could not well divest 
yourself of their controlling influence in any 
subsequent transaction of a business nature. 
You will then conclude it was no unmeaning 
boast of D when he said, “ Let me see a 
man play at croquet a few times, and I will 
tell you of what stuff he is made.” 





ELINOR’S WARDROBE. 


Y friend Elinor is the best-dressed lady 
of my acquaintance. By this I do not 
mean that she is clothed in gorgeous raiment 
every day, nor doI wish to suggest an un- 
limited outfit of satin, lace, and jewels. Her 
shawl is not exactly a cashmere at forty 
thousand, and her morning wrappers are not 
of India crape. I doubt that she possesses 
silken underwear; nevertheless, as I tell you, 
hers is the rarest and most elegant toilet I 
know. 

Small assertion this to our utilitarians who 
take no esthetic view of dress, and are wrap- 
ped up in delusions concerning the beauty 
and fitness of homespun. Rather low, per- 
haps, to those philosophers who deal largely 
in the essentials of the mind to the neglect 
entire of all that concerns our vile bodies. 
To each and all of these persons there is 
something frivolous in discussions on purple 
and fine linen, something beneath the ration- 
al mind in the decoration of the person. 
And yet who doubts that dress is the lever 
arm which moves the social world? Who 
can deny that in analyzing his own abstract 
conceptions of his friend, he finds it impossi- 
ble to divest that mental image of the taste- 
ful garb which adorns the original, or of the old 
coat or the bad hat which disfigures it? And 
when we consider that the view which we 
originate in the mind of our friend is the 





direct measure of our influence over him, we 
arrive at some conclusion respecting the value 
of dress as an element of power. 

There is no person who in his intercourse 
with his fellow-men can afford to despise the 
assistance of tasteful and harmonious cloth- 
ing; and in these days of extravagant ideas 
and high prices it becomes a question of mo- 
ment as to how such a costume is to be 
reached with the least expense. 

In taking an inventory of the different 
articles composing the feminine wardrobe, 
we find the dress occupying a very respect- 
able position, both as regards cost and num- 
ber. This importance, however, does not 
attach itself to the dress in its individual 
character, but only to a variety of dresses 
viewed in their collective strength. One 
dress, a single garment, no matter how much 
of money, beauty, or taste it may represent, 
is comparatively insignificant. The costliest 
velvet of Lyons, the priceless silk of India, 
has a value alike fleeting as the summer 
shower. The belle who wore a glittering 
moire antique at last night’s ball must wear 
a regal velvet to-night, and a satin more lus- 
trous than the stars to-morrow. The most 
elegant robe is nothing unless replaced im- 
mediately by another, and still another, all 
made of the costliest material and trimmed 
with almost fabulous splendor. I have fre- 
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quently known ladies to absent themselves 
from the most cherished ball or party of the 
season, or from some friend or cousin’s wed- 
ding, because unable to purchase a new dress 
for the occasion, although their closets con- 
tained more than one handsome and fashion- 
able garment which, having done duty two or 
three times in the course of the season, was 
now laid under the ban of public opinion. 
How or when this absurd and expensive 
caprice forced itself upon the world, it is 
difficult to say, yet that it has very respectable 
claims to antiquity is abundantly proved by 
the three thousand gowns which Queen 
Elizabeth is known to have left in her 
wardrobe. In her day, however, it may rea- 
sonably be supposed to have worked less 
mischief, since it was confined in its influence 
to the upper classes of society, whose outlays, 
supported by some one else’s toil, were less a 
matter of inconvenience than of pleasure. 
But in our generation, in this land of equal- 
ity, the evil is wider spread. The manners 
and dress of the metropolis are copied to a 
certain extent in every assembly on the conti- 
nent, and it is safe to say that there are not 
five per cent. of the women in America who 
move in respectable society who do not 
possess two or three times the number of 
dresses which they really need or can well 
afford. Yet these, for the most part, are 
women of intelligence. They are matrons 
long experienced in the art of supplying 
many wants with small incomes. They are 
artists, professional women, and authors, 
striving with pen and pencil to support a 
wardrobe ample enough for half a dozen 
women. Every poor shop-girl, waiting all 
day at five dollars a week and boarding her- 
self; every teacher, overworked and under- 
paid; every poor student starving her way 
through college, has been compelled to pay 
tribute to this tyranny of public sentiment, 
which demands that women’s wardrobe shall 
be made up of many “ changes.” 

But there are some articles exempt from 
this rule. The diamond ring and the breast- 
pin have a value of their own which time 
can not take away; the gold watch is handed 
reverently down from mother to daughter as 
an heirloom of the past ; the shawl of camel’s- 
hair or lace has an intrinsic importance which 
renders it the treasure of a lifetime; while 





the velvet cloak and the fur, of mink or 
sable, have a daily service of years to fulfill 
before their usefulness is over. I have ob- 
served, too, in the somewhat close scrutiny 
which I have been accustomed to take of the 
public toilet, that there are other articles less 
subject to change than might be expected, or 
than is even desirable. Such minor appoint- 
ments as gloves, handkerchiefs, and collars 
are by no means so ephemeral in their nature. 
Shoes I have known to reach a very respect- 
able though shabby old age, and stockings 
are subjected to a merciless treading under 
foot, while underclothing is not always so 
dainty, neither so well repaired generally as 
the outer toilet warrants one in expecting. 

Such is the state of things with Ann Eliza, 
the near neighbor and the constant foil of that 
Elinor whose wardrobe I am presently to tell 
youabout. Ann Elizacarries a cheap parasol, 
and a faded, dilapidated fan. Her shawl is 
old-fashioned, her gloves are always soiled 
and discolored, and her bonnet is a tawdry 
concern made up of cotton lace, a profusion 
of huge flowers, and some flimsy ribbon. 
Her jewelry came from the “ dollar store,” 
and she wears almost invariably shabby boots. 
Nevertheless, what pains she takes to display 
her multitude of dresses! There are nineteen 
of them exactly, including four old-fashioned 
silks. How largely she talks of “ my merinos, 
my poplins, my summer suits,” of which latter 
she has five or six, mostly of flimsy matcrial 
made up in the most unbecoming styles. And 
once when her desire for another change tran- 
scended all reason, I positively assert that she 
appeared in a time-honored dress of her 
mother’s,—a hideous costume of black satin- 
striped silk, which ought long ago to have 
been abandoned to the paper man or the 
moths. It was only last Sunday that she 
whispered to me during service her surprise 
that “such a proud thing as that Elinor” 
could bear to wear the same dress all the 
season. “It would kill me,” said she, “ to 
have people say, ‘There comes Ann Eliza 
Brown again in the same old dress she wears 
every Sunday !’” 

Elinor, then, has positively but three 
dresses, exclusive, of course, of the few 
tasteful wrappers which she wears every day. 
The latter are the most dainty of “ Gabri- 
elles,” made up from some wash material, and 
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are perfect in their fitting. One of them, a 
gray cashmere, is almost universal in its ser- 
vice. With the addition of a scarlet jacket 
and linen collar and cuffs, it constitutes on 
ordinary occasions a handsome winter home 
dress; but worn with a waterproof cloak and 
stout walking boots, it becomes a rainy-day 
costume in which I see her, in the most in- 
clement weather, gathering oxygen and roses 
along clean and quiet streets, and through 
the parks of our surburbantown. On stormy 
Sundays if is especially useful, for by its 
agency both snow and rain are set at defiance, 
and Elinor is always at church. 

Elinor’s motto, indeed, is this: unity and 
simplicity,—unity of design and simplicity, 
yet elegance of execution. Dress, she says, 
should have a character, an identity of its 
own, not to be attained during the prevalent 
chameleon-like system. On this rock she 
takes her stand, and the result is so marvel- 
ous in beauty, so well adapted to the varying 
demands of society, as to challenge the ad- 
miration of every artistic eye. 

All the past summer Elinor wore a dress 
of black grenadine with trimmings of satin 
and real lace; a frill of valenciennes, and a 
cherry velvet at the throat, added finish and 
color. Over this dress she draped a lama 
lace shawl, which cost her ninety dollars in 
money besides some rather weighty lectures 
on extravagance from her friend Ann Eliza. 
A delicate black lace hat, black kids stitched 
in white, and very handsome boots complet- 
ed a costume worthy of Undine, or of any 
other sprite, either of water or air. 

But somebody says, “What matter! other 
ladies have done as well.” No doubt, but it 
is just here that the beauty of Elinor’s system 
manifests itself. Having achieved, with 
much expenditure of money, care and thought, 
this toilet, she did not immediately tire of it. 
She did not say to Beauty, “ You are nothing, 
having outlived novelty ;” nor to Unity, “I 
am weary of sameness. Let us have change.” 
She chose to consider that this suit had no 
need of support from a multitude of organ- 
dies, linens, and mohairs, but that it had 
reached completion in and of itself. She 
said to herself, “ This creation of mine came 
in with the summer, and is like it in the airi- 
ness of its details. The tree does not renew 
his green leaves, nor the rose her petals with 





the changing of the day or season. Let this 
robe, therefore, suffice.” So at church, or on 
the promenade, at the quiet evening party, or 
at the concert, Elinor was known by her suit, 
which, charming as it was, had gained an 
added interest by being thus identified with 
herself. : 

But later, during the cooler autumn days, 
she substituted for the fleecy dress of black a 
silk, the only dress of the kind then in her pos- 
session. This silk is soft, heavy, and lustrous, 
and is made up, as indeed are all her dresses, 
with the present convenient short skirt. _ 

I was present when Elinor’s winter dress 
came home from the dressmakers, an Irish 
poplin of one of the new rich neutral tints, 
and finished off with heavy and costly fringe. 

“ Now then,” said I, “ your system, for once, 
is invaded. You must have two winter 
dresses. That handsome garnet merino you 
wore last year can not surely be destroyed.” 

Elinor smiled. “That garnet merino went 
into the hands of another. I was tired of it, 
having worn it two whole seasons, and as it 
was a good dress still, it would be of service 
to the one who has it.” 

“T always supposed that you made all your 
own dresses.” 

“Never,” was the reply, “ except wrappers 
for home wear. I am not sufficiently skilled 
to keep pace with the present complicated 
state of dressmaking; and as I have so few 
dresses, I find it much cheaper to hire them 
well made, than to waste time, patience, and 
material in dabbling in an art I do not un- 
derstand.” 

“Well,” said I, “your system seems ad- 
mirably adapted to your way of living,—your 
quiet, half literary habits and select circle of 
associates; but do you think it would meet 
the demands of society upon a broader scale ?” 

“ Why not?” said she; “ladies of taste and 
refinement have traveled the world over with 
but two dresses, a traveling suit and a silk; 
and I could name very many wealthy people 
who, during all last summer, made one hand- 
some suit answer all purposes, both for the 
street and at church. The tide,” she con- 


tinued, “ is setting in this direction ; and when 


some dashing leader of fashion prescribes 
one ball dress for a season, hosts of weary 
women who are now half-crazed with the at- 
tempt to keep up an appearance of endless 
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wealth upon a limited income, will take a new 
lease of life by following in her train. Such 
# mandate from high authority would do 
more to emancipate women than the ballot, 
and would put an end to the vulgar, gaudy, 
indiscriminate toilets of the present day. 
Every woman’s dress would then be charac- 
terized by a certain harmony of thought, and 
an individuality of taste and style representa- 
tive of the wearer.” 

But modest and appropriate as her ward- 
robe is, my friend is by no means satisfied. 





She tells me that she dreams of a costume 
for women which shall subserve in a much 
higher degree the useful and convenient. 
She longs for more simplicity and less tinsel ; 
more of substantial effect and less trimmings, 
for her especial abhorrence is the multitude of 
adornments which the corrupt taste of the 
day has showered upon the feminine dress. 
She longs, in fact, for the emancipation of 
woman-kind from the rule of the Aspasias of 
Paris, and the accession of reason and refine- 
ment. EMILY WOODEN. 
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Number and Distribution—Criminality—Conunterfeiting 
—Cancemi—Where they came from—Religious and Po- 
litical Tendencies — Newspaper, Societies, Schools— 
Social Characteristics —Commercial Relations; Mer- 
chants— Science and Literature— Amusements—Art 
and Artists — Mendicancy, Organ-Grinding — White 
Slaves—Industrial Enterprise—Personal Adventures— 
Common Resorts; Dancing-Halls — Schools — Italian 
Children as Pupils—A Beggar's Ingenuity. 

E were informed by one of our Italian 
citizens that there was estimated to be 
fifteen thousand of his countrymen living in 

New York and the suburban towns. The infor- 

mation thus received was afterward verified by 

inquiry at the Italian Consulate, and from lead- 
ing Italians, journalists, merchants, and others. 

The number resident on Manhattan Island, 
it was generally agreed, is from eight to nine 
thousand. Here an opportunity was afforded, 
if not to view the “ vine-clad hills,” the “ fields 
and pastures, the cloud-capped towers and gor- 
geous palaces,” the golden sky and all the 
storied beauties of the landscape of sunny Italy, 
to make at least the acquaintance of those who 
had been nurtured by her warmth, and with- 
out the expense and discomforts of a trans- 
Atlantic trip to view a country destitute of the 
“modern improvements” of Yankeedom, and 
gather the ripe fruits of traveled experience by 
studying the peculiar ways of Italians in our 
midst. 

Italian New York presents features of great 
interest to the inquirer, and well repays the 
labor attending a careful observation. Our 
Italian neighbors are like all other foreigners, 
composed of all kinds and classes of people; 
there is a proportion of the rich and poor, the 
learned and ignorant, the industrious and the 
idle, the virtuous and the vicious, the honest 
and the criminal; but we have this testimony 
to record in their favor, that in the aggregate 
there are in them less of those attributes of 
character which might be denominated hurtful 





NEW YORK—WHO AND WHAT THEY ARE. 


or dangerous to the community, in proportion 

to their number, than exists among many other 

classes of our city population. 
CRIMINALITY—COUNTERFEITING. 

In proof of this assertion, reference for com- 
parisons may be made to our police calendars 
and the criminal records. These are seldom 
graced by the names of this portion of our com- 
munity, except for trivial offenses, or for crimes 
which, when the motive and the character of 
the people are understood, find many palliating 
circumstances. 

The most frequent crime among them is that 
of counterfeiting, their natural talent for engray- 
ing leading them oftener into the commission 
of this species of offense against the laws. Sev- 
eral gangs have been sent to State’s Prison 
within a few years past, and their operations 
were found to be of a most curious character, 
and upon a scale of great magnitude. 

CANCEMI. 

Occasionally the community is startled by a 
crime among them peculiarly atrocious. Such 
was the murder of Eugene Anderson, the 
policeman, by Michael Cancemi. Mr. Ander- 
son was shot dead on the corner of Grand and 
Center streets on the night of July 2ist, 1857. 
Cancemi had been just before arrested by the 
officer as the former was coming apparently 
from the store of Nelson H. Sammis, where a 
burglary had been committed. After much 
excitement in the community, the disagree- 
ments of juries, and ten years’ imprisonment of 
the criminal, he was pardoned by the Governor. 

WHERE THE MAJORITY COME FROM. 

The Italian population of New York have 
come generally from the densely populated dis- 
tricts along the Ligurian coast. The greater 
number of them come from Genoa—the birth- 
place of America’s disooverer, and the once 
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magnificent rival of Venice in naval superiority 
—and from Sicily—a home of music, poetry, 
romance, and art, a region inhabited by a pol- 
ished gentry, wealthy clergy, republican patri- 
ots, fishermen, lazzaront, assassins, fierce ban- 
ditti, and where we find rich and varied pro- 
ducts and great natural phenomena. Many of 
them come from the mountains of the Abruzzi 
and the ancient Campania Felice, once cele- 
brated for its Falernian wine, but now better 
known here by its organ-grinders. 

Rough and rugged Savoy, overshadowed by 
Mount Blanc, also sends us many of its people, 
who are naturally brave and industrious, but 
not choice of their pursuits in this city, many of 
them following the ignoble calling above-men- 
tioned. Almost every portion of Italy is repre- 
sented, and all partake more or less of the char- 
acteristics of the place of their nativity. An 
observance of the manner of the Bolognese 
among us is interesting from its strong family re- 
semblance to that of the French ; the deduction 
strengthening the tradition that their region 
was once peopled by the Gaulois. Swiss peas- 
ants, whose dialect and origin are Italian, and 
whose native home is amid the romantic scen- 
ery around lakes Lugano and Maggiore, are 
very numerous in the city, and are so mingled 
with the native Italians as to be regarded as 
the same people. They make a thrifty, indus- 
trious, and useful class of citizens. The Del- 
monicos, our Napoleonic caterers, are of the 
Italian Swiss. 

RELIGIQUS AND POLITICAL TENDENCIES. 

The Catholic church in Sullivan near Prince 
Street is the only church in the city where the 
congregation is principally composed of Ital- 
ians. They are strongly wedded to their na- 
tional religion, and we have yet to hear of even 
an inconsiderable number of them being con- 
verted to Protestantism. They appear, how- 
ever, to be indifferent to principles and doctrine, 
and seem to prefer remaining Catholics than to 
go to the trouble of inquiry into the truth or 
falsity of other religions. They are tolerant, 
and by no means bigoted. 

Being a confiding, affectionate, and tolerant 
people, they are easily influenced by politi- 
cians, but are somewhat indifferent as to 
American politics. During their last election 
their votes were principally cast for the Demo- 
cratic interest. In everything relating to the 
welfare and regeneration of their own country, 
however, they take an enthusiastic interest. 

They are also, as members of the Latin race, 
strong sympathizers with France, though hat- 
ers of Napoleon. 





NEWSPAPER—SOCIETIES. 

There is at present but one Italian newspaper 
in the city, L’ Heo @ Italia, edited and published 
by Cav. G. F. Secchi De Casali. It was estab- 
lished twenty-two years ago, and is the organ 
of the Italians in the United States. 

The L’£co is published semi-weekly, but its 
editor has expressed to us his intention of pub- 
lishing a daily issue shortly. 

The Societa di Unione e Fratellanza Italiana 
is an Italian Benevolent Society established 
some years ago. It has for its object the crea- 
tion of a fund for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of its members, to pay their funeral 
expenses, and render mutual aid and protec- 
tion. It has its trunk in New York, with 
branches extending all over the country. Cav. 
Casali is the President of the Societa. The 
members of the association in New York num- 
ber about three hundred. They have under 
their protection the Italian night-school for 
adults, and a ball for its benefit, under their 
auspices, is given annually. 

The Italian Rifle Association (Columbia 
Guard) was organized in 1867 for the purpose 
of social amusement and military proficiency. 
They have an annual celebration of the birth- 
day of Christopher Columbus. They have also 
a lodge of Freemasons (Garibaldi Lodge), num- 
bering about one hundred and fifty. The found- 
ing of a hospital for their people is proposed by 
a number of public-spirited Italian gentlemen. 

The Italians of the better class send their 
children to those of the city schools whose ad- 
vantages are open to all, but principally to 
those of the Catholic societies. They have 
two charitable schools, one for children and 
adults, under the especial care of the Children’s 
Aid Society in Franklin near Elm Street, and 
the other protected by the Benevolent Society 
in Primary School No. 10, in Wooster Street 
near Bleecker. 

SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

The Italians have a tendency to clan togeth- 
er, and are found living in colonies in this city, 
Brooklyn, and in New Jersey. The most con- 
siderable colony of them is found in the Sixth 
Ward, and it is estimated that fully fifteen 
hundred of them live in the Five Points and 
the streets immediately contiguous. The next 
considerable colony is found in the Eighth 
Ward, in Spring, Laurens, Hudson, and Mac- 
dougal streets, and that neighborhood. A 
number live in Fifth and Eighth streets, in the 
vicinity of Second Avenue and Avenue A. 
Another colony is found in the region of West 
Broadway and North Moore Street. 
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A number of artists, theatrical employes, etc., 
live in the vicinity of Third Avenue and Tenth 
and Fifteenth streets. There is a colony in 
Henry Street, and numbers are to be found 
living in close proximity in Harlem and the 
upper part of the city. 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS—MERCHANTS. 

The principal Italian importations are lemons, 
oranges, sulphur, marble in blocks, slabs, and 
statuary, alabaster, rags, sumach, vermicelli, 
maccaroni, olive oil, wines, coral (from Naples 
and Leghorn), straw, amber, almonds, raisins, 
gloves from Milan and Naples (sold as Pa- 
risian), silks and velvets from Genoa, tunny 
fish, sardines, and Parmesan cheese. It is nat- 
ural that Italian merchants in the city should 
be found chiefly among the dealers in the 
above-mentioned articles of commerce, though 
some are found in other branches of trade. As 
a class, they are among the most stable of our 
merchants, and are generally wealthy, some of 
them being immensely so. 

The house of the Fabricotti is the largest im- 
porters of Italian marble in the country. They 
own the greater part of the quarries in Carrara. 
Signor O. Fabricotti, the senior partner of the 
firm, died in Italy last summer. He wasamem- 
ber of the Co-operative sub-Committee of the 
Children’s Aid Society for the Italian school, 
and took a great interest inits welfare. Signor 
E. P. Tabbri, also a member of the committee 
mentioned, is an importer of marble and own- 
er of quarries, and is reputed to be very rich. 
Other Italian merchants, it is said by their 
brethren of the same origin, are ready with 
their purse and influence to aid in everything 
of a benevolent or public nature among their 
people. There are also a number of Italians 
engaged as cigar dealers, and as keepers of 
small groceries. 

SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. 

Entering the domains of Science and Litera- 
ture we are met by Dr. G. Cecarini, of the 
Board of Health, who ranks with the foremost 
in his profession, and to whom the city is in- 
debted for many sanitary reforms ; Professor V. 
Botta, linguist, and author of several valuable 
works; Cay. G. F. Secchi De Casali, already 
mentioned; Signor C, Orsini, late editor of 
DT? Unione Dei Popoli, which suspended pub- 
lication some time ago, and which is to be re- 
stored under the editorial management of 
Signor N. Norton; and Signor Abrizzo, an 
eminent mechanician who lately sailed for 
Tours for the purpose of offering to the 
French Government a new gun of his own in- 
vention. 





In law—among the most widely known law- 
yers practicing at the New York bar is Signor 
8S. W. Finelli, who in 1821 was a victim of 
Austrian tyranny. A number of other Italians 
well known and eminent in these walks might 
be added. 

AMUSEMENTS—MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 

The chief public amusement of Italians in 
this city is attendance at the opera when it is 
in season, musical festivals, and among the 
poorer classes gatherings in cafés where singing 
is encouraged. Their influence as a body, 
and the efforts of individuals of their nation- 
ality, have been of incalculable advantage in 
forcing a growth of refinement in musical art 
and taste in our community. Italian opera 
received its first decided impulse from Signor 
Ferdinand Palmo, who accumulated a fortune 
in the management of a restaurant in Broad- 
way near Duane Street, and made musical per- 
formances a conspicuous part of the entertain- 
ment. 

The old building formerly used as a theater 
in Chambers Street was erected by him in 1843. 
He spent his fortune in the vain endeavor to 
make a permanent house for Italian Opera in 
this city. His Opera House was sold to W. E. 
Burton in 1848, and is now occupied by the 
United States Government. Mr. Palmo died 
about a year ago, in greatly reduced circum- 
stances. The efforts of Signors Maretzek and 
Strakosch to establish what Palmo failed to do 
with the same firm basis upon which it stands 
in the European capitals, have been the sub- 
ject of long editorials in the New York press, 
and they have been earnest and persistent in 
their endeavors, in the face of discouragement, 
disappointment, and heavy pecuniary losses. A 
number of Italian singers who have been 
brought to this country by impressarios have 
settled in our midst; some of them marrying, 
and preferring a fixed habitation to the constant 
changes attendant upon their profession in 
this country, have turned their attention to 
teaching. Such is Errani, a once celebrated 
tenor singer, who is now married to an Ameri 
can lady and teaches music. 

Errani was maestro to Misses Kellogg, Patti, 
and Minnie Hauck. Ronconi,a popular vocal 
ist, is also a maestro. There are at least a doz 
en first-class teachers in New York, of whom 
several are musical composers of considerable 
merit. Carlo Bosa, whose death a short time 
ago was noticed by the press, was the author 
of several compositions of rare excellence. 

The well-known Signor Bagioli, the oldest 
teacher of singing in the city, died quite recent- 
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ly. Four public singers make New York their 
home; they are, Brignoli, Susini, Reina, and 
A. Maccoferri. Also among the number of 
Italian instrumental performers and teachers 
resident in the city is Carlo Patti, violinist and 
composer. 

ART AND ARTISTS, 

Although our wealthy citizens are liberal pa- 
trons of the Italian schools of art, they prefer 
either the originals or copies of the old masters. 
Their purchases are principally made from the 
great art centers in Italy; and as the majority 
of the Italian painters of the presept day seem 
to manifest a greater tendency to copy than to 
originate, they apparently prefer to remain at 
home, where they are surrounded by the great 
works of past ages. Hence we have no Italian 
Churches, Bierstadts, or Gignoux among us, and 
none equal to Constant Mayer; but we have a 
Fagnani, whose portrait paintings are marvels 
of art. Angerro is also a portrait and historical 
painter of great excellence. 

A considerable number of fresco painters and 
theatrical scenic painters are employed here. 
The most famous among them are Bragaldi, 
who supplied the decorations in the interior of 
A. T. Stewart’s house in Fifth Avenue, Gari- 
baldi, who frescoed Booth’s Theater and 
Apollo Hall, and Felix Donnaruma. 

The most eminent of the Italian sculptors in 
New York is Turvini, who sent one of his 
works to the Paris Exhibition, where it elicited 
high commendations from the critics. 

MENDICANCY AND ORGAN-GRINDERS. 

A charge frequently preferred against our 
Italian citizens is that of vagrancy. A few 
years ago every beggar who mumbled for alms 
in an unintelligible language was thought to 
be an Italian, and every fiercely mustached in- 
dividual who exasperated the ear with squeaky 
notes, ground out of a wheezy hand-organ or 
hurdy - gurdy, was denounced as a “lazy 
I-talian.” Better acquaintance with the Italians 
demonstrates that they by no means hold a 
monopoly of either business, but that the most 
liberal share—especially the organ-grinding— 
is held by people of other nationalities, for 
instance, the frugal Germans, the adventurous 
French, the sturdy Swiss, and the battered 
“boys in blue”—who should be saved from 
such necessity by a nation’s gratitude. Sons 
of Albion and of the Emerald Isle do not dis- 
dain to charm the pennies from those who are 
not “so stockish hard and full of rage ;” and 
the pibroch of Scotia is often sounded in the 
shadow of Trinity or the quiet of Fifth Avenue 
by a bare-legged “ highland laddie,” the melody 





of which inspires the hearer with a wish to be 
the possessor of a pair of seven-leagued boots 
and “lend him distance.” 

And now, to say something in defense of 
organ-grinders, which may be of general appli- 
cation to the “ profession,” but is intended to 
apply especially to Italians. To begin, in the 
language of the lady principal of the school at 
the “Five Points” Mission House, “ There is 
no reason why an organ-grinder should be re- 
garded as an altogether discreditable member 
of the community; his vocation is better than 
that of begging or stealing, and he certainly 
works hard enough for the pennies thrown to 
him, lugging his big box around the city from 
morning until night.” And it may be added 
that he certainly merits the good-will of Mr. 
Bergh for the affectionate solicitude with which 
he watches over the physical welfare of his 
monkey, should he be the fortunate possessor 
of such a valuable auxiliary to his fortunes. 
Who among us, whose musical taste is not 
trained to that exquisite pitch of refinement 
which renders a false note excruciating to the 
ear when we were vainly trying “to catch” the 
“turn” of some popular tune, has not been 
gratified by hearing a street organ grinding 
out the very notes which we had been pucker- 
ing our lips in the vain endeavor to whistle? 
And who on a summer’s eve is not charmed to 
hear the notes of Casta Diva floating toward 
him, pealed from some organ at a distance? 
for in this case “’tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the—sound.” And who is there that 
does not delight in the noisy happiness of the 
children on the appearance of the organ and 
the monkey? Many of the children of poverty 
have no other music, and but little other 
amusement. In this particular regard, organ- 
grinders are an “ institution” that merits en- 
couragement. To conclude, how much more 
do they deserve to be decried than those who 
sell liquid poison in gin palaces and steal away 
the health and brains of their fellow-men ? 

Where, a few years ago, large numbers of 
these organ-grinders could be found living 
together, the number has been greatly reduced, 
owing to the influence exercised by the Italian 
schools. Organ-grinding was at one time a 
lucrative employment, and more money was 
made by it than by work of a more useful 
character. An instance of its gains is that of 
Francisco Ferrari, who came to this country 
about ten years ago, and with a hand-organ 
and monkey amassed enough money in a few 
years to go back to Italy and invest in real 
estate. He was not contented to remain in his 
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native country, however, for he soon returned, 
bringing with him his family, and resumed his 
old trade. He has been paid for his bad music 
about $20,000. 

Several other instances, but not so notable, 
might be mentioned. With such examples in 
view, it is not to be wondered at that newly 
arrived emigrants, ignorant of the language, or 
to what to turn their hands, should buy or 
rent an organ and monkey, and seek their 
fortunes in that line. Young girls and women 
sometimes form a business arrangement with 
these men, and go around the streets with 
them, for one-half or a certain percentage of 
the profits. 

That class of street musicians which is made 
up of harpers, violinists, vocalists, etc., is 
largely composed of Italians whose place of 
nativity is the south of Italy. Traveling 
through the streets in companies of two and 
four, they sometimes discourse most sweet 
music, and grave citizens linger within sound 
of them while young people involuntarily keep 
time to their melodies. The streets are their 
concert hall, and the canopy of heaven its 
dome; no charge 1s demanded to hear them, 
their remuneration being forced by their merits, 
and they generally reap a rich harvest. One 
of the street singers appeared a few years ago 
in a sensational play at the old Broadway 
Theater, and his vocal efforts on the stage were 
invariably rewarded by an encore. These 
people are musical missionaries, and are doing 
much to popularize the creations of the great 
composers in the community. 

WHITE SLAVERY. 

The legion of little monkey-faced boys, who 
rasp out agonizing sounds from cheap violins, 
earn the pennies thrown to them by virtue of 
their comic antics. It is, however, a cruelty 
to encourage these children with a gift of 
money, for instead of such gifts inuring to their 
benefit, they are exacted for the support of 
cruel and selfish parents and taskmasters, who 
increase the amounts of the sums they are 
daily required to bring “home” with them, 
according to their good, or rather bad fortune, 
in collecting pennies. The sordid and ay- 
aricious tyrants who derive a support from the 
slavery of these little ones drove formerly quite 
a profitable business in the trade, at one time 
forming co-partnerships for the importation of 
such white slaves to the New York market. 

The fact in regard to the transactions of 
these firms was but lately ventilated in the 
daily newspapers and is fresh in the memory 
of their readers. Ata late hour of the night, 





but a short time ago, numbers of these little 
fellows might have been, and a few are still to 
be seen, wending their way to the Five Points, 
bearing on their backs a harp (twice as big as 
themselves) or a violin, sobbing as though their 
hearts would break, or scratching their instru- 
ments at the approach of a wayfarer, with the 
forlorn hope of extracting a few pennies, to 
make up the sum required by their masters, 
before they were furnished with supper, or to 
save them from a thrashing or exclusion from 
shelter for the night. 

To the shame of the Italian community it 
must be recorded that this treatment of chil 
dren as a business was an institution almost 
peculiar to them. Since the exposure men 
tioned it has been pretty thoroughly broken up, 
and exists only in isolated cases, and all dispo- 
sition to continue the evil is fast disappearing 
before the benign influence of the Children’s 
Aid Society and the Five Point charities. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 

A multiplication of the evidences of Italian 
regeneration is to be seen; look into whatever 
field of industry we may, we find our Italian 
citizens conspicuous among the toilers. They 
are represented in almost every branch of me- 
chanical labor, but are to be found more espe- 
cially working as marble-cutters, hatters, ma- 
chinists, carpenters, shoemakers, plasterers, 
carvers of wood, pattern rustic, frame, and ci- 
gar makers, and makers of plaster casts. A 
great number of confectioners and cooks are 
to be found among them; and the manage- 
ment of the Italian kitchen is considered by 
epicures to be superior to the French. Ital 
ians as cooks are employed by the Delmonicos 
and a number of leading caterers. The chief 
cook of the St. Nicholas and several of his as- 
sistants are Italians. Barbers and hair-dress- 
ers and workers in hair are numerous among 
them, Cristadoro leading the advance guard, 
and rivaling Phalon in popularity. Few of 
them are found to be working as servants, ex- 
cept as public waiters. Among the laborers, a 
large number of Italians are employed at work 
on the new boulevards, in the parks, and at 
street sweeping, and are reckoned an honest 
and industrious class of people. 

Whenever and however employed, except in 
rare instances, the Italian in New York gives 
satisfaction to his employers, and proves him- 
self to be steady, honest, and capable. “ When- 
ever we have obtained employment for any of 
these people,” say the officers of the Children’s 
Aid Society and the Five Points House of In- 
dustry, “in every instance they are preferred 
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to others. Letters and certificates from the 
employers, speaking enthusiastically of their 
honesty, industry, and faithfulness, have been 
seen by us.” “There are mstances,” says the 
principal o. the Italian school in Franklin 
Street, “ where extraordinary interest is taken 
by employers in their behalf, and in no case 
has one of them ever been discharged for any 
other reason than for want of work.” “ Italians 
with whom we have dealings are unexception- 
ally honest,” says Mr. Shultz, Missionary of the 
Five Points House of Industry, “ and articles 
loaned to them from the House are invariably 
returned ;” and he adds, “I have never seen 
an Italian drunkard in my experience.” 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES. 

“Would you like to visit among our peo- 
ple?” said an Italian gentleman to the writer 
of this article. An affirmative reply was given, 
and the tour was arranged. Turning from 
Chatham Street a few paces into Rose Street, 
and a lager beer.saloon, kept by an Italian, was 
reached. It was not unlike hundreds of such 
places in the city, and there was a slim attend- 
ance at the bar. “This is a great rendezvous 
for newly arrived emigrants,” said the guide; 
“their friends in this country write to them to 
come here to make inquiries, and from here 
the newly arrived emigrant is directed where 
and how to find those of whom he is in search.” 
A little chattering in Italian, and our host pre- 
ceding us with a lighted candle, led the way 
up a shaky flight of stairs, and ushered us into 
the presence of several workmen engaged in 
giving the finishing touches to rude PLASTER 
casts of Madonnas and churches. The room 
was well stocked with these articles, and light- 
ed with tallow candles. Our party was re- 
ceived with great politeness, and when we 
remarked that it was past working hours, 
“Nothing better to do,” said they A brief 
survey, a bueno sayres, and a few minutes’ walk 
brought us after considerable stumbling through 
a dark and narrow alley into a court, and then 
into the busy workshop of an association of 
Italian image-makers and venders. One of their 
number volunteered the following information. 
Their association was composed of about twen- 
ty men, some of whom stay in the shop at 
work, while the others found a market for the 
products of their labor in the street. One of 
the association keeps the accounts, receives all 
the money, and pays each man his portion of 
the profits. They-work sometimes until eleven 
or twelve o’clock at night, and their earnings, 
nevertheless, are very inconsiderable. Their 
wants are few, however; they are frugal; and 





if they can return to their native homes after 
some years with a few hundred dollars saved, 
they consider that they have made a fortune. 

A subsequent visit to a large concern in 
Broadway gave an insight into the business as 
carried on with greater magnitude. Here were 
to be found plaster casts of every size, from 
that of the miniature to that of life, and of 
every conceivable subject and design. At this 
place the prices range from 25 cents to $100. 
The original wooden molds, from which new 
ones are patterned and made in this country, 
are imported from Italy, and figures molded 
from the originals sometimes bring from two 
to three hundred dollars apiece. Molds thrown 
aside from this shop are bought up by the poor- 
er classes of image-makers. The next place 
visited was located in Baxter Street, a five- 
story brick tenement of dingy exterior, and 
decorated from the windows with clothing 
hung out to dry. 

COMMON RESORTS. 

A small sign over the basement door informs 
the inquirer that it is an Italian grocery and 
wine store, and large letters written on the 
house-front read “ Republican Hall.” Up the 
wooden stairs, and a walk through the dimly 
lighted hall into the bar-room, will leave no 
doubt in the mind of the visitor of its demo- 
cratic character. At the time of the visit 
herein referred to, about fifty men were stand- 
ing around the room, or sitting at long and 
narrow pine tables engaged in playing the Ital- 
ian card games of Tre sette and Scopa. There 
was no evidence of gambling, and the assem- 
blage was a quiet and orderly one—exceedingly 
so,—and presented a strong contrast to similar 
assemblies of other people gathered together in 
public places for amusement. Over the bar 
was a gilt eagle, and on the walls hung three 
targets, bullet-riddled and dingy. The visitor 
was informed that this place was a resort of 
the better class of Italians in the neighborhood. 
The host politely invited his visitors to descend 
into the grocery. There was an immense quan- 
tity of maccaroni, which in a wonderful vari- 
ety of shapes and colors was temptingly dis- 
played. Italian wines were the next consider- 
able commodity, and sardines, tunny fish, 
cheese, and olive oil were present in abund- 
ance. The proprietor of this establishment. is 
worth over one hundred thousand dollars, 
accumulated in his business. 

Near by in the rear is a grocery also liberally 
stocked with maccaroni, and in the Yard is a 
bowling-alley, which can only be run with 
profit on Saturday evening, when there is an 
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influx of stamps into the Points, the weekly 
wages of its werking inhabitants. Upon the 
night in question it was filled with a motley 
crew. Perched upon a table in the rear of the 
room in a squatting posture was a man with a 
face molded after the popularly received idea 
of brigand physiognomy. On his head was a 
broad-brimmed felt hat, the front flap perched 
up against the crown, and a black pipe in his 
mouth, sending up volumes of smoke. There 
he sat regarding a party of card-players with 
an indifferent stare upon his features. 

The patrons of the place, about a hundred in 
number, were made up of beggars, strect 
players, street sweepers, laborers, and some 
individuals under police espionage. Having 
paid our respects to the proprietor, and shaken 
hands with two queer-looking individuals, one 
of whom was dressed in a coat trailing to his 
heels, and had an enormous felt hat on his 
head, and long, white whiskers hanging from 
his chin, while the other was enveloped in an 
indescribable garment made up of many 
patches, we emerged into the light of Worth 
Street. 

A subsequent visit to the “ Points ” opened 
up to view Donovan’s Lane, which, running 
from Baxter to Pearl Street, is the outlet of a 
large population living in tenement houses 
built between the two streets. In these back 
courts, reeking with filth and echoing with 
profanity, among all grades of the miserably 
poor and depraved, who swarm the houses 
from cellar to garret, a few Italians of the 
poorest class are to be found ; and from these, 
and such as these, come those flower and or- 
ange girls whose pretended trade is a mask to 
their real calling. In Mulberry Street, from 
the “bend” to Park Street, the houses are 
almost exclusively filled with Italians. In 
Baker’s Alley a large frame structure fronting 
on Mulberry Street is occupied by them exclu- 
sively, and at night an army of street sweepers 
is to be seen issuing from the building with 
their hickory brooms. 

DANCING HALLS. 

A visit to Joe Koon’s, the keeper of a grocery 
store on the corner of Worth and Baxter 
streets, was repaid by a view of the room 
over his store which is used for dances. In 
company with a detective, the writer ascended 
a winding flight of rickety stairs from Worth 
Street. On trying the door, which was found to 
be locked, the head of a boy was poked through 
a broken window- pane, and asked, “Who 
is there?” “Fitzmaurice,” said the detective. 
“You will have to go through the store,” said 





the boy. Descending, an entrance to the room 
was gained through the grocery. It was filled 
principally with boys and girls, and but few 
adults were present. A few of the assembly 
were engaged in dancing to the music of a 
hurdy-gurdy. These youthful devotees of 
Terpsichore were all Italians. At the public 
dances on Saturday evening the hall, which is 
comparatively small and of a dingy appear- 
ance, though well lighted, is then packed with 
male and female dancers, who partake of all 
characters and nationalities, there being, how- 
ever, but few Italian women among them. 
Opposite the store, the cellar of a tenement- 
house is another place used for dances. 

The curious visitor to the Five Points will 
not fail to pause to look at the Mission 
House and the House of Industry, two institu- 
tions which are to that quarter the advance- 
guards of reformation. On pleasant Sunday 
evenings the plaza in front of these two build- 
ings is thronged with Italians, promenading in 
groups and chatting gayly together. 

SCHOOLS—ITALIAN CHILDREN AS PUPILS. 

In Franklin a few doors above Elm Street 
is the Italian school of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety. The day and evening schools were 
visited, and were found to be well attended. 
About three hundred pupils take advantage of 
its benefits, and four teachers are employed to 
instruct them. Two of the teachers are ladies 
of American birth, the others are Italians. The 
school hours are from three to six and from 
seven to nine, Pp. M. The founders of the 
school are assisted in their benevolent mission 
by a sub-committee of Italian gentlemen, who 
have been, with the exception of Signor G. 
Albinola, already mentioned in this article. The 
Italian Government, also, through its ministers, 
has been greatly impressed with the gratifying 
results of the humane exertions of the patrons 
of the school, and now contributes annually 
toward its encouragement. A short conversa- 
tion with one of the lady teachers was sub- 
stantially as follows : 

Visitor. “ Do your pupils attend school regu- 
larly ?” 

Teacher. “ Very ; they are quite punctual.” 

Visitor. “ Are they apt and studious ?” 

Teacher. “ Quite so; they apply themselves 
to study with greater earnestness than one 
would imagine, considering their antecedents.” 

Visitor. “ Are they easily governed ? or are 
you obliged to punish them ffequently ?” 

Teacher. “It is seldom that I have to resort 
to punishment. Come here, sir [said she to a 
good-sized boy, whom she had discovered 
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talking in one corner of the room]; kneel 
down, sir. [The mandate was obeyed, the boy 
kneeling down by the side of two other delin- 
quents, the three being regarded with com- 
miseration by their schoolmates, who cast 
furtive glances at them over their schoolbooks. } 
This is my principal punishment [resumed the 
teacher]; although I use the rod in rare 
instances. When I do resort to this method 
of punishment I apparently inflict as much 
pain upon his mates as I do upon the offender. 
Italian children appear to be very sensitive to 
the sufferings of one of their number, and when 
one of them is made to cry he is answered by 
sympathetic sobs from the ethers. They are 
‘clannish,’ to use a common expression.” 

Visitor. “ This is probably a peculiarity of 
all poor children?” 

Teacher. “Perhaps so. This is the first 
school of poor children I have ever taught; I 
have formerly been employed in the teaching 
of children of better condition. But I must 
say that I like my present better than my 
former pupils. They are so appreciative of 
every act of kindness and so affectionate that 
Ihave fallen in love with them. Come [she 
said, calling to her side a little girl with the 
face of an angel]. This is my prettiest pupil.” 

Upon being questioned, the little lady 
answered quickly and with intelligence the 
questions propounded to her. Love and in- 
genuousness shone from the depths of her black 
eyes as she looked up to her teacher for 
approval. 

The occupations of the children are various. 
Some are supported entirely by their parents ; 
some are newsboys, bootblacks, flower-girls, 
and the like; others play the violin; while 
those whose parents are organ-grinders travel 
around the streets with them to collect the 
pennies. These last are ludicrously ashamed of 
their business. These occupations are followed 
in the fore part of the day, no school being held 
then. The parents are very anxious to have 
their little ones attend the school, and frequently 
accompany them to the school-house to insure 
their attendance. 

A visit in the evening was well repaid by 
the interest afforded. The conduct and ap- 
pearance of the pupils was of a most satisfac- 
tory character, and their personal cleanliness 
was in strong contrast with what had been 
observed among the children and adults 
generally in the Five Points. The only dis- 
agreeable characteristic of the school was a 
want of room, a great number of the pupils, 
especially in the apartment up-stairs, being 





obliged to stand up to their studies. A number 
of adults were in attendance, and were poring 
over their primers with as much gravity as the 
younger pupils. 

Before leaving the school, the children, led 
by a teacher, and accompanied on the melodeon 
by one of his assistants, united in singing 
several glecs, ending with a national air, which 
was sung with great unison and unction, and 
was a pleasing episode. 

Mr. Cerqua, the head teacher, stated that he 
was endeavoring to interest the philanthropic 
in a plan to build a larger school-house, in 
which there can be larger school-rooms, a 
reading-room for young men who are in need 
of such an opportunity, and a room for exhi- 
bitions and festivals of the school, in which the 
Italian people of the neighborhood take great 
interest, together with wash-rooms and other 
necessary Offices, with which the present build- 
ing is poorly provided. 

A BEGGAR'S INGENUITY. 

Leaving Franklin Street, and walking up 
town, a group of beggars was passed, which 
might have made a fit subject for the pencil of 
an artist. Sitting on the pavement, “ tailor- 
fashion,” was a man between forty and fifty 
years of age, with his head wrapped up in.a 
piece of white muslin. Before him was an 
instrument shaped like an organ, but of an ap- 
pearance totally indescribable. It was a sort 
of compound of accordeon and organ, certain 
to attract attention from its queerness. Grouped 
around him in studied attitudes were a woman 
with a child at the breast and two little boys. 
The woman with the babe sat at one side of 
the queer instrument while one of the little 
boys sat at the other, and the remaining child 
was in front. A tin sign with an appeal to the 
charitable painted upon it, a tin box for pennies, 
and the flickering flame of a tallow-candle 
finished the picture. A most dolorous accom- 
puniment was played upon the instrument. 
The man is an Italian, and is frequently met 
by New Yorkers with all his appointments. 
He is a worthless vagabond, but certainly dis- 
plays the national characteristic for skill in art 
—even in begging. Passing by an Italian 
chestnut stand, where a gray-haired father was 
attended by his daughter,—the pair during the 
summer months plying the vocations of organ 
and tamborine players,—another group was 
observed that might have given employment 
to a Murillo. It was composed of the two 
mentioned, the girl being black-eyed and 
pretty, with a colored handkerchief disposed 
gracefully over her head, a rough-looking and 
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ragged individual sitting on a flour barrel 
with a short pipe in his month, a man with a 
large harp, a boy with a smaller one, a 
smaller boy with a violin, and a tiny boy not 
much bigger than the violin he carried stand- 
ing near. 

The light of the smoking oil-lamp or torch 
and the red fire of the furnace tinged their 
faces with peculiar color. It is to be remarked 
that Italians frequently flock together in this 
manner in the streets of New York. 

ANOTHER SCHOOL. 

Entering school No. 10, in Wooster Street, 
the tourist in Italian New York was met by 
Signor N. Corvodi, the Principal of the Italian 
night-school for adults, under the protection of 
the Italian Benevolent Society. This school oc- 
cupies the upper floor of that building, and is 
composed of two classes, for instruction in 
reading and writing. It is yet in its infancy, 
but is rapidly extending its usefulness. There 
were at the time of this visit about sixty pupils 
in attendance, whose ages varied from fifteen 
to forty. Newly arrived emigrants, ignorant 
of our language, avail themselves of its advan- 
tages, and are much assisted thereby. The 
scene in the class-rooms was both interesting 
and instructive; youths and bearded men read 
aloud from their primers or bent over their 
copybooks with the same spirit of application. 

Among the scholars in the writing-class a 
few young girls were interspersed, who gave 
evidence of much proficiency. The copybook 
of one of the scholars, a man of thirty years of 
age, who commenced with straight lines about 
a year before, was remarkable for good pen- 
manship. The method adopted by the princi- 
pal in the English class is one calculated to 
teach the pupil as speedily as possible enough 
English for business uses. 

The teacher found that many of his pupils 
were so ignorant of the grammar of their own 
language that he was forced to discard the es- 
tablished methods and adopt a plan of his own. 
The pupils individually read aloud from the 
primers, and translate each word and sentence 
from English into Italian and from Italian in 
like manner into English, their pronunciation 
being corrected as they read. The ringing of 
the changes from one language to the other 
has a most peculiar effect upon the ear. A 
blackboard is used to write English words upon, 
which the scholars spell aloud, and thus are 
aided much in learning the orthography of the 
language. Those who have the time, talent, 
and inclination are taught more particularly, 
after the system of Ollendorf. Signor Corvodi 





says the use of the school and gaslight is per- 
mitted to them by the Board of Education free 
of cost. 

Leaving the school, a visit to an Italian 
grocery and café in Spring Street, where the 
store is up-stairs and the café in the cellar, in- 
troduced the visitor to an entirely different 
phase of Itatian society from that seen else- 
where. In this place were found an assem- 
blage of operatic artists—musicians and sing- 
ers. There were also several literary charac- 
ters, an editor, etc. The guests were indulging 
their tastes in such things as the place afforded. 
It isseldom that Italians drink anything strong- 
er than claret, and that generally at meals. 
This fact may account for the infrequency of 
drunkenness among them. 

The interiors of the houses of the Italian resi- 
dents in this neighborhood are, with few ex- 
ceptions, faultlessly clean, and the people and 
their apartments are in strong and favorable 
contrast with the majority of the Italian resi- 
dents of the Five Points. They appear, too, to 
be a more intelligent class. In Third Avenue 
and up town the majority of the people are of 
a still better class in appearance, and the Italian 
restaurants in Third Avenue, Fourteenth Street, 
and Fourth and Seventh avenues are filled at 
meal-times with well-dressed and intelligent 
Italians, who spend much time over their claret 
and maccaroni in discussing Italian unity and 
the political affairs of Europe. 
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TREE PLANTING IN AMERICA. 


CLAIMS OF THE CHESTNUT. 
—o— 

N many of our Eastern and Middle States a 
scarcity of timber exists, which is making 
itself felt more and more as year after year the 
demand for different woods in the mechanic arts 
increases. For fifty years has the settler in new 
regions made it one of his chief objects to clear 
as much land, to hew down and extirpate as 
much forest as possible, little regarding the in- 
trinsic value of the timber which fell beneath his 
doughty arm. Now, we begin to appreciate his 
error, and deprecate that indiscreet zeal which 
neglected to provide for the wants of subse- 
quent generations. We have too much clearing, 
which not only unfavorably affects the climate 
of neighboring sections, if our meteorologists 
are to be believed, but also deprives us of the 
timber needed for building and fencing pur- 
poses. The next generation will suffer greatly 
in the latter respect if efforts are not made by 

the present to produce new growths of wood. 
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In the prairie States, whither the fertile soil 
invites settlement, the lack of sufficient timber 
is already severely felt, and tree planting is in- 





dispensable, as it seems altogether unlikely that 
science will ever discover any material which 
can be substituted in all respects for wood. 

With reference to the proper timber to be 
grown, some of our best agricultural authorities 
commend the American chestnut (Castanea 
Americana) as the tree possessing those quali- 
ties in the largest measure which the builder 
and the farmer require, and which adapt it to 
the widest extent of country. 

Not only does this tree funish a valuable kind 
of wood, but its fruit occupies a good position 
among the farinaceous nuts of America. In the 
engraving we have a representation of the nuts 
as they appear when matured in their prickly 
inclosure or burr. This, however, is too famil- 
iar to require a description in detail here. 

The chestnut is one of the most beautiful of 
trees, and deserves consideration on account of 
its ornamental character as well as for its ma- 
terial utility. We could not cover the waste 
places of the East and West with a more valu- 
able forest growth; for this tree grows rapidly 
and vigorously, furnishes a hard-grained and 
durable wood, a sweet and desirable fruit, and 
a decoration which many a private park or lawn 
is proud to own. 

The chestnut has a history which will not be 
out of place here. It is said to have been found 
by the Romans, first at Castanea, a town of 
Thessaly, near the mouth of the Peneus, whence 





the fruit was named by them Castanew nuces, 


or nuts of Castanea. Some of the oldest and 
largest trees in the world now standing are 


chestnuts. One on Mount Etna, 
which can be seen from the town 
of Aci, has often been mentioned 
by travelers. It is 160 feet in cir- 
cumference, and has a_ hollow 
trunk in which shepherds find a 
retreat for themselves and their 
flocks. It is called the hundred- 
horse chestnut, from a_ tradition 
that Joanna of Aragon once visited 
it, and that her whole party found 
protection beneath it from a sudden 
storm. 

There is an old chestnut tree in 
England, at Tortworth, in Glouces- 
tershire, which was a boundary 
mark in the reign of King John; 
and at Sancerre, in France, there 
is one which is believed to be a 
thousand years old. The fruit of 
the American chestnut is not so 
large as that of the European, but 
is sweeter in flavor. In France the 
nut is not only eaten raw or roasted, but also 
ground into meal, and puddings and cakes 
made from it. Plant chestnut trees. 


—_799——_— 
OUR PUBLIC DOMAIN IN 1867-8. 





HE total disposal of public lands for the 
year ending June, 1868, was 6,655,742} 
acres, bringing in $1,632,745. The appropri- 
ations covered: 941,641 acres sold; 512,533 
located by military warrants ; 2,328,923 tak- 
en under homestead entries; 259,197 given 
to States as swamp; 697,257 vested under 
railroad grants, and 1,842,889 under college 
scrip. The levee system is demanded earn- 
estly by the Southwest. Gen. Humphreys 
says that, in order to produce full protection 
to inundated districts of the Mississippi, lev- 
ees must be carried the whole distance from 
the mouth of the Ohio, three feet high above 
water level; increased to seven in Arkansas, 
and steadily increasing thence to Lake Prov- 
idence, from where another outlet may be 
created, and a lower levee built. The lateral 
swamp rivers would have to be leveed also. 
To construct permanent barriers would cost 
$17,000,000, extending 1,800 miles, and would 
protect 19,450 square miles. The expendi- 
ture of $17,000,000 would give permanent se- 
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curity to lands worth $260,000,000, having 
$315,000,000 annual products. The inarable 
plains west of the Mississippi, owing to the 
construction of railways and mining, must 
some time be made productive, and this can 
only be by irrigation. New Mexico lands 
have been made productive by this means for 
two centuries, and the cultivation of forests 
aids in other departments. The public do- 
main comprises 1,834,998,400 acres, of which 
1,405,366,678 remain to be disposed of. The 
commerce of the Pacific is increasing our Asi- 
atic exchanges, and as transit may be made 
from New York to San Francisco by rail in 
seventy-two hours, and as our mineral wealth 





is of prime value to this end, it is believed 
that we shall soon command the major trade 
of Asia, and have the clearing houses of the 
world. As specie has been drained to the 
East for centuries, we shall drain it back 
again as soon as we create trade. England 
and Russia are quarreling for Asiatic suprem- 
acy; but our country, asking only commer- 
cial favors, has an advantage over both. In 
order to show what the Pacific commerce has 
for its supply and aids, the statement may be 
made that we have 40,000 miles of railway, 
costing $2,000,000,000, annual earnings of 
$750,000,000, and domestic trade of $6,000,- 
000,000 annually. “Thisisa great country.” 
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as VENTS make men,” is a proverb 
so commonly received as a truism, 
that few look beyond or go info investi- 
gation of the material of which those 
singularly excellent specimens of human- 
ity are composed who are made by 
“events.” <A scientific analysis of the 
men and minds who have left the most 
indelible records upon the world’s history 
would most frequently develop the fact, 
that men, perhaps, are much ‘more re- 
sponsible for the shaping of events than 
are events—which often take the form 
of mere circumstance—for throwing up 
to the surface that powerful undercurrent 
—the rich substratum of genius and in- 
tellect—destined to control the fortune 
of nations for good or evil, and to mold 
and compel the disclosures of history. 
The subject of this sketch—better 
known by the eccentric soubriquet 
“ Stonewall”—was one of those rare 
beings with strong points, marked indi- 
viduality, easy enough to discover—quite 
as easy to describe,—but very difficult 
to understand, because in him there were 
many things that baffled the common 
laws of human appreciation, and devel- 
oped principles not to be resolved by the 
usual axiomatic demonstration of men 
and character. 





THOMAS—“STONEWALL”—JACKSON. 


He was a man of vigorous physical 
organization ; was five feet ten inches in 
height, weighing, perhaps, one hundred 
and sixty-five pounds; thick-set, with a 
full, deep chest, broad stalwart shoulders, 
and rather angular and ungraceful. If 
one of the men of Jackson’s command 
had been asked what were his predomi- 
nating temperaments, little acquainted 
with physiology he would doubtless 
have answered, “The Motive and the 
Moral, for ‘Old Jack’ is forever ‘ mak- 
ing tracks’ or praying ;” and this unso- 
phisticated reply would have betrayed 
the general appreciation of him in the 
army. 

General Jackson had the brow of the 
poet, the eye of the philosopher, and the 
strong lower jaw, mouth, and chin of 
the warrior. His face was a mirror of 
contradictions, yet in his character there 
was singular uniqueness, with remarkable 
unity. There was doubtless poetry in 
his soul, but there was little in his au- 
stere manner of life, and if developed at 
all, it was amid the rattle of musketry 
and the roar of artillery. Here his eyes 
blazed—perhaps from inspiration. 

His forehead was lofty, broad, smooth, 
and fair, but slightly furrowed, and 
strongly projecting toward the brow, 
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and indicating both deep thought and 
acute perception. His eyes were well set 
and full, bright and penetrating, seeming 
to see everything, and changing color 
with his emotions. His nose was promi- 
nent, clearly cut, and well-shapen, with 
large dilating nostrils that quivered with 
nervousness, and gave sometimes a harsh- 
ness to the expression of his countenance. 
His mouth was broad ; his lips firmly set 
but not compressed, and overhung by a 
reddish brown mustache. His chin was 


| 





the strict performance of duty, yet he 
could be led by a little child. He was 
grave and thoughtful, but he was not 
averse to mirthfulness, was no ascetic, 
and his smile played over his counte- 
nance like sunshine over a stern and 
rugged landscape, lighting it up to a 
strange and attractive beauty. He was 
a devoted husband and an affectionate 
father. He was taciturn and reserved 
in society, yet he did not shun associ- 
ation with his kind, and was forgiving 


firmly molded, and gave evidence of | of faults and generous to weaknesses. 


strong energy 


The immediate 
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and indomitable ia 


will, and _ his 
broad, massive 
lower jaw was 
set like iron, 
after the model 
of that of the 
first Napoleon. 
His beard,which 
was the color of 
his mustache, 
was worn mod- 
erately long,and 
was thick and 
strong. He had 
fine dark-brown 
hair that show- 
ed.the slightest 
possible inclina- 
tion to curl, and je 








ree ancestors of Gen- 
3 eral “Stonewall ” 
Jackson were ear- 
ly settled in West- 
ern Virginia, that 
portion of the old 
commonwealth 
which lies beyond 
the Alleghany 
Mountains, and 
now forming the 
new State—West 
Virginia. By ge- 
nealogical investi- 
gation it seems 
probable that the 
| Jacksons of this 
| section of Virginia 
| descended from 


the same stock 
from which 





was soft and 
silky. 

His base of brain was broad, with 
large perceptive organs accompanying 
it. Comparison, Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
and Combativeness were large, while 
Cautiousness was small, and Venera- 
tion, Benevolence, and Sublimity were 
well developed; Language of average 
size. 

He was bold and fearless, yet at times 
simple and shy. He was stern and un- 
yielding, rigid in his observance of duty, 
and equally rigid in requiring of others 
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sprang General 
Py Andrew Jackson 
of Tennessee — 
“Old Hickory” 
—seventh President of the United States. 
The grandfather of General Stonewall 
Jackson was, for many years, surveyor of | 
Lewis County and a member of the State 
Legislature. His son Jonathan Jackson— 
father of the subject of this sketch—was a 
lawyer of creditable reputation at Clarks- 
burg. He married the daughter of Thomas 
Neal, of Wood County, by whom he had four 
children—two sons and two daughters—the 
youngest of whom, Thomas Jonathan (Stone- 
wall), was born on the 2ist of January, 1824. 
When the baby Jackson was but three years 
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of age, his father died, almost insolvent, leay- 
ing his wife poor, and his youngest son to 
the guardianship of a brother, who brought 
up his young nephew with paternal solicitude, 
affording him, as he best could, the meager 
chance for an education, which commenced 
in one of those time-honored institutions of 
Virginia, an “old field school.” Young 
Jackson’s boyhood was divided between 
working upon the farm in the summer, and 
devoting the winter months to study. He 
remained with his uncle fifteen years. Con- 
scientious in the discharge of his obligations 
—grave and seriously disposed—he was dis- 
tinguished for his industry, intelligence, and 
probity. Indeed, it is stated that by virtue 
of the circumspectness of his character and 
deportment, at sixteen years of age he was 
elected constable of his county. 

But beneath his quiet exterior this plain, 
thoughtful boy hid a mine of ambition. He 
looked to and longed for a higher and nobler 
career, A military life, strange to say, pre- 
sented to him the most superior attractions, 
and was most in accordance with his taste 
and nature. Ascertaining that there was a 
vacancy from his Congressional District in 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, he determined to become an applicant 
for the position of cadet in that institution. 
He had a few kind, influential, political friends 
who promised to aid him, and alone, upon 
foot, traveling with his saddle-bags across his 
shoulders, this Western Virginia farmer-youth 
made his way to Washington to present his 
request. It was a bold undertaking, but he 
entered upon it with a will. 

Mr. Hays was then the representative in 
Congress from his district, and John Tyler 
President of the United States. Young 
Jackson arrived at the seat of government, 
was presented to his Excellency the Presi- 
dent and to the Secretary of War, made in 
~ due form his application; and such was the 
impression made by the resolution, serious- 
ness, and energy of the youth, that it was at 
once granted him by the Secretary. 

But he had taken a step upon the “hill 
of difficulty.” His education had been sadly 
deficient, and he found himself behind his 
classmates in every intellectual attainment. 
He was, however, undaunted, It is not of 
yielding material that heroes are made, and 





the germ in that will of iron was not to be 
choked or dwarfed by ordinary hindrances, 
There was something to be developed—a 
struggling for birth that would come to its 
advent. 

Those who remember him at West Point 
speak of him as an earnest worker—plodding 
onward in his tasks with unwearied assiduity. 
He was regarded as dull and slow—taking 
very much more time to accomplish an equiv- 
alent amount of intellectual work than his 
fellows ; but what he learned he learned well 
—it was engraved upon his mind as with a 
pen of iron upon brass—not to be erased ; and 
his tutors soon grew to be proud of him and 
to like him. 

His taciturnity still clung tohim; but when 
in him a positive interest was evoked in con- 
versation, his countenance would beam with 
surpassing intelligence, and his calm, plain 
face would be illuminated with a radiant 
smile, 

This was the student, the aspiring cadet, 
the retiring and bashful youth about whom 
his companions jested and told queer stories; 
but they deeply respected his conscientious 
integrity. his unimpeachable morality, and 
his religious consistency. He was making a 
name, @ name not to be despised. He was 
perhaps of the “tortoise” order, but he 
reached the goal, while many a “hare” 
slept by the wayside. 

In July, 1846, at the end of four years’ 
study, Jackson graduated from West Point. 
In his first year his general standing had 
been 51; in his second, 30; in his third, 20; 
in his fourth, 17. In the same class with him 
were Generals McClellan, Foster, Reno, Stone- 
man, Couch, and Gibbon of the United States 
Army, and Generals A. P. Hill, Pickett, Mau- 
ry, D. R. Jones, W. D. Smith, and Wilcox of 
the Confederate Army in the late war. 
Among these, the most of whose names 
have become distinguished, Thos. J. Jack- 
son was scarcely the man who might have 
been designated for special pre-eminence in 
the future; but to the curious observer, his 
steady steps of ascent, his determination to 
overcome all the obstacles and hindrances 
that lay in his way, from deficiencies in his 
early education or otherwise, were an earnest 
of future greatness. 

It is said that, in a book of “ maxims,” when 
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a very young man, he wrote, “ You may be 
whatever you resolve to be.” And this he made 
the practical dogma of his life, and was re- 
peatedly heard to declare that “he could 
always do what he willed to accomplish.” 
And this, it would seem, would convey the 
idea that “there is no good possible that 
may not one day be real,” and was indeed 
rather paradoxical to the commonly received 
opinion that General “ Stonewall” Jackson 
was a fatalist; and would argue that will 
can control or compel destiny. In his history 
the last seemed fully verified. 

Immediately upon his graduation he was 
ordered to report to General Zachary Taylor, 
under whom he served until General Scott 
commenced his campaign in Mexico, when 
he was transferred to Scott’s command. In 
the second edition of Gardner's Dictionary of 
the United States—published in 1860—the 
following mention is made of him: 

“Thomas J. Jackson (Virginia), cadet 
1842—brevet Second Lieutenant First Artil- 
lery, 1st July, 1846; with Magruder’s Battery 
in Mexico; First Lieutenant, August, 1847. 
Brevet Captain, ‘for gallant and meritorious 
conduct’ in battles of Contreras and Cheru- 
busco, 20th August, 1847 (1848). Brevet 
Major ‘ for gallant and meritorious conduct’ 
in the battle of Chapultepec, 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1847 (March, 1849); resigned 29th of 
February, 1852.” 

In addition to permanent promotion he 
was therefore brevetted “ Major” before he 
reached the city of Mexico. It is interesting 
to notice that all of his promotions, during 
the war with Mexico, were “for gallant and 
meritorious conduct,” and from the Army 
Register it is curious to observe that the his- 
tory of this war does not furnish the name 
of another who entered the war without po- 
sition or office that attained the high rank 
of “ Major” in the brief campaign and series 
of battles from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico. In this particular Jackson stands 
pre-eminently alone. 

His arduous service in the Mexican war so 
impaired his health, that shortly after its 
conclusion, when retired from duty in Florida, 
he was elected to the professorship of Chem- 
istry and Natural Sciences in the Virginia 
Military Institute. 

Shortly after he entered upon the discharge 





of his duties as Professor, he married one of 
the daughters of Rev. Dr. George Jenkins, 
then President of Washington College. This 
wife lived but a few years, and left him 
childless. He afterward married a daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Morrison, late President of 
Davidson College, North Carolina, and sister 
of the wife of the Confederate General D. H. 
Hill. By his last marriage one child survives 
him, Julia, the “ little comforter” of his last 
days, the brief sunbeam that gilded with its 
cheery light his bed of death. 

As a tutor, he was not eminently popular 
with his class. The rigid simplicity of his 
manners, the austere observance of duty 
practiced and required by him, with his 
religious earnestness, that to the young took 
the semblance of fanaticism, all blending in 
the eccentricity of the martinet professor, 
provoked, not unfrequently, the ridicule of 
the “ youthful bloods,” and sometimes excited 
them to indignant restiveness. 

By birth and feeling he was a “ Virginian ” 
in all peculiarities which may attach to the 
term, and holding the principle of “ State 
sovereignty.” As soon as the tocsin of war 
sounded, he made haste to enroll his name 
among those of his native State who took up 
arms in favor of secession. 

He was at once commissioned “ Colonel” 
by Governor Letcher, in which commission 
he was unanimously confirmed by the Con- 
vention of Virginia then in session. He was 
therefore the first Colonel in the Provisional 
Army of Virginia. 

In the Confederate Army, as in the pursuit 
of an education, and indeed in every antece- 
dent pursuit of his life, Jackson exhibited the 
same earnestness of purpose, the same energy, 
the same confidence in his own ability, the 
same assurance of success, the same determi- 
nation to conquer fate. 

His every movement was calculated with 
the clearness of prescience, and to determine 
was, with him, to act. He was here, he was 
there, he seemed everywhere, at the time and 
place, to unsettle and if possible overthrow 
the combinations of the foe. Beauregard 
surveyed and planned, Johnston executed, 
but it remained for Jackson to take the stand 
“like a stone wall!” and coolly to contem- 
plate the dreadful effect of “cold steel,” to 
pluck the laurels of victory at first Manassas, 
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and to inspire with a national hope a section 
which sought a nation’s position in the 
world’s great family. 

The Valley of Virginia was full of Federal 
soldiery commanded by men whose names 
held no mean place in the military records 
of the country. In the space of a few weeks, 
with scarcely a night’s rest, he fought one 
after another of these commanders; and 
when the rebel capital was threatened— 
when the enemy stood even at its very gates 
—almost, as if by magic, Jackson’s guns 
were booming in their rear, and for seven 
days a fierce struggle went on, with what re- 
sults it is too well known to need recital here. 
In August, 1862, he fought and defeated 
General John Pope at Cedar Mountain; but 
a few days later he was on the banks of the 
Antietam and fighting at Sharpsburg; later, 
he was found sharply treating the Union 
forces on the Potomac at Shepherdstown. 
The snows of December fell upon him while 
fighting Burnside at Fredericksburg; and in 
the following May he “fought his last bat- 
tle” with General Hooker at Chancellors- 
ville. 

Jackson believed in his God! Providence 
was to him the guiding principle in human 
events. Napoleon trusted in his star! If 
there is a star that rules fate, never star of 
mortal man culminated so quickly; never 
star shed such hopeful beams upon any peo- 
ple and was quenched so suddenly ! 

General Stonewall Jackson died from the 
effects of a wound received from his own men, 
in faithful obedience to an order given by 
him to attack any who might be seen to 
advance from the direction of the enemy. 
He had been reconnoitring. Toward night- 
fall he rode in from that very direction, and 
fell—by his own command. Had he for- 
Was the mistake made by him the 
result of that eccentric abstraction of mind 
for which his classmates called him “crazy,” 
and for which in after-life his pupils ridi- 
culed him? Was it the “what is to be will 
be,” the darling dogma of the peculiar relig- 
ious sect to which he was attached? What 
mortal can tell ? 

His people sorrowed hopelessly ; the “ Stone- 
wall Brigade” bowed its head and saw no 
sun in the heavens. He said, when told by 
his surgeon he must die. “ Very good. It is 
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all right.” The South inveighed against the 
decree of that Providence whose guidance 
he had been glad to recognize, and lifting up 
defiant hands and impious prayers cried, “ It 
can not—can not be!” Jackson said, as the 
tide of life ebbed slowly out, “ Let us cross 
over the river and rest under the shade of 
the trees.” These were his last words! And 
“ over the river” he crossed “ with the boat- 
man cold and pale,” but his barque never re- 
turned to the shores of mortality. It was 
lost from sight on the other side—behind the 
vail. 

He expired on the 10th of May, 1863, and 
was buried, by a request made by him when 
the shades of death were closing over him, 
“in Lexington, in the Valley of Virginia.” 

Jackson combined in his character with 
the most startling eccentricities of genius 
much that is noblest in a soldier, a philoso- 
pher, and a Christian. 

In him the religious element was no mere 
sentiment, it was a living tangible truth, a 
vital principle that controlled every emotion 
of his soul, every act of his life. It equally 
adorned the quiet of his domestic experience 
and the responsibilities of his official position. 
It uplifted his hand and eyes in supplication 
in the clash of battle, and it smoothed and 
illuminated the passage to the tomb. 

His promotions in the Confederate service 
were unavoidably rapid. He was not esti- 
mated or appreciated beyond his merits when 
the Brigadier-General’s commission was be- 
stowed upon him, to be exchanged very soon 
for the Major-General’s, to be followed ere 
long by the Lieutenant-General’s. Had he 
lived longer, there is no doubt he would 
have been finally commissioned General along 
with a few others who bore this distinguished 
title. 

An intelligent and generous chaplain of the 
Federal Army said of him: “If any man 
this war has developed resembled Napoleon, 
it was Stonewall Jackson.” <A correspondent 
in the New York Tribune writes: “ Like Na- 
poleon, Jackson had daring—originality ; and 
like him, taught his enemies that if they would 
beat him, they must imitate him.” 

General Jackson seems to have had no per- 
sonal enemies. He was one of those peculiar 
beings whose genius disrobed envy and en- 
mity as well; and one of the noblest and most 
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decided tributes to his excellence is the con- 
cession made of it by those who fought him 
most vigorously, and designated him “ Jack- 
son, the REBEL.” 

Abstractly considered, war is a terrible 
trade, and there is surely nothing in it that 
can be attractive; but in its train of evils 
there mus* necessarily follow some good. 
These political and social upturnings often 





bring to the surface materials the existence 
of which was before obscured, perhaps in 
humility and by the vail of modesty. The 
recent history of this country has been singu- 
larly fruitful in revelations of great military 
talent, and of impressing upon the world the 
prestige gained by our forefathers who fought 
in the revolution which secured our inde- 
pendence. 








Tlepartment of J thnolony 


True Christianity will gain oy every step which 1s made in the knowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON CIVILIZATION, 
AS EXEMPLIFIED BY ALFRED THE GREAT. 


N Alfred the Great we have one of the best 
types of the civilized man, and perhaps the 
most exalted Christian the middle ages pro- 
duced. Born in barbaric times, it is surprising 
to find how little of the barbarian there was in 
Alfred. His intellectual tone of mind, and the 
truly Christ-spirit which he sought to incul- 
cate, is in happy concord with the enlightened 
and advanced views of modern times. We 
can indorse nearly all of Alfred’s philosophic 
conceptions of religion to-day, and his state 
policy and illustration of just monarchical 
economy stand out as the brightest example in 
the history of kings. James Stuart’s execrable 
economy of kingcraft and divine right of 
princes is put to shame by the enlightened 
views of the great Saxon lawgiver. He con- 
ceived the grand thought that to be truly great 
is to be truly good, and that goodness should 
be the attribute of the king pre-eminently. 
This goodness was his highest divine right to 
reign over his fellows. The king must be a 
father to his people, or he was no proper king. 
This view of the Saxon lawgiver has a very 
touching and practical illustration in his coun- 
sel to his son and successor, Edward, just before 
his death. 

“Thou, my dear son,” said this wise man, 
“sit thee now beside me, and I will deliver thee 
two instructions. My son, I feel that my hour 
is coming. My countenance is wan; my days 
are almost done. We must now part. I shall 
go to another world, and thou shalt be left 
alone in all my wealth. I pray thee—for thou 
art my dear child—strive to be a father and a 
lord to thy people. Be thou the children’s 
father and the widow's ‘riend. “omfort thou 
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the poor, and shelter the weak; and with all 
thy might right that which is wrong. And, 
son, govern thyself by law ; then shall the Lord 
love thee, and God, above all things, be thy re- 
ward. Call thou upon Him to advise thee in 
all thy need, and so shall He help thee, the 
better to compass that which thou wouldst.” 

Here is political wisdom of the very highest 
order. No kingcraft in this! It is sound 
state policy, grandly noble in its philosophy of 
a sovereign’s duty, and supremely touching in 
its beautiful simplicity. 

There is no priestly mysticism of divine right, 
but a thorough English view of religion and 
human liberties. Indeed, we see how natural 
it is for that nation which brought forth an 
Alfred to bring forth also constitutional govern- 
ments, and, lastly, republican institutions. 
Alfred is no accident of his race, but its legiti- 
mate offspring, and his mind and character are 
English to the last degree. He is, moreover, 
Protestant as much so as Oliver Cromwell, 
John Milton, and the rest of the Puritan de- 


* molishers of kingcraft in England and America. 


This legacy of wisdom to his son Edward, as 
well as the literary and philosophical fragment 
which he left, manifest that healthy simplicity 
so characteristic of Protestantism in its religious 
and political economies. That grand mysticism 
of the Papacy, which awed nations and re- 
duced them to mental and spiritual servitude, 
is altogether un-English and un-American; 
and that it is so we have only to go back nearly 
a thousand years to Alfred to find the proof 
thereof. George Washington himself was not 
a better illustration that the Saxon race are in 
their genius both protestant and republican 
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than was the immortal lawgiver of England. 
Absolutism and despotism are unnatural to it, 
as kingcraft must ever be to the American 
mind. The race is, therefure, the proper parent 
of liberties and human progress, as much in its 
own essential nature and character as it has 
been in the actual facts of history. 

Mark how the great Alfred places the law 
above ‘kings: “ And, son, govern thyself by 
law.” Here is the opposite conception to that 
blasphemous assumption of princes after the 
order of the Stuarts: “The king can do no 
wrong.” “The law is not made for kings.” 
“The king is above the law.” Such doctrines 
are monstrous, even in barbarous ages,but they 
are supremely repulsive when attempted to be 
applied in modern times. They have cursed 
the world for ages, and would curse the world 
for ages yet to come were they still maintained. 
But they are irreconcilable with the Saxon 
genius, whether applied to church or state, and 
Alfred only anticipated a universal sentiment 
of his race when he placed the law of right 
and truth above the throne. 

Charlemagne, in working out the new empire 
ofthe West, after the decline of the empire of 
the Cesars and the quarrel between the suc- 
cessors of Constantine and the successors of 
St. Peter, became a necessity to Popes; but 
Alfred, who arose soon afterward from Saxon 
England, had a loftier character and a higher 
mission. The one gave the imperial tone to 
the world, and it was warlike and barbaric; 
He was something of a Cesar, and though he 
blended the priest with the king, he better 
illustrated the imperial potency of Christen- 
dom than its divine spirit of love and its ulti- 
mate aims for human good. But Alfred was 
an apostle of humanity ; as a lawgiver, he was 
the prophet of constitutional rights, both for 
subjects and rulers; and as the king, he was 
a witness that the sovereign should be a father 
to his people. That part of civilization, then, 
foreshadowed in Alfred the Great, was a radical 
necessity, not only in the Christian economy, 
but also in human development. 

Alfred, and the part of civilization which he 
represents, we consider as belonging to the ad- 
vanced conditions of the race. He is very 
properly raised up by Providence immediately 
after the establishment of the empire of Char- 
lemagne; for though we do not claim for him 
a preordination, nor imagine that any of these 
great men of history are brought up by Heaven 
in a special and defined design, yet the course 
of human progress casts them up on the surface 
of events, and, in a general sense, the times 





may be said to bring forth the men. Alfred 
and a Saxon race were among the wcrld’s ne- 
cessities as much as Christ and Christianity ; 
and Alfred and a Saxon race have been among 
the mightiest and most blessed facts of history. 
Without them, indeed, Christ and his civiliza- 
tion would not stand to-day where now they 
stand. Charlemagne and the French nation 
could no more have filled in the better part of 
human progress, and brought forth a Protestant 
Christianity, than did Napoleon and his grand 
army ofconquest. That part specially belonged 
to the nations which brought forth an Alfred 
and a George Washington; for though sepa- 
rated by ages, these two men and their works 
were the natural outgrowths and manifestations 
of the Saxon people and the Saxon character. 
THE PARALLEL BETWEEN ALFRED AND 
WASHINGTON. 

We believe that Providence gave to Eng- 
land, more than to any other nation, and after 
her to America, the lands of Alfred and 
Washington—the mission to work out human 
liberties. And, just at this point, we are 
brought to the difference between a philosoph- 
ical infidelity, to which France and Germany 
have come from despotic forms of Church and 
State, and that enlightened faith which always 
characterized England and America. Not 
that either has been perfectly in the light, but 
they have both certainly been in the advance, 
and ever will be ranked as having been the 
foremost nations in the Protestant civilization, 
and the most universalian and constitutional 
in their tendencies. 

The continent of Europe, in embracing 
Christianity, received it more in the grandeur 
of ancient superstitions and priestly mysticism, 
belonging to heathenism, rather than in that 
beautiful simplicity of a divine spirit and prin- 
ciple, exemplified in Jesus and the fishermen of 
Galilee. Indeed, the Roman and the Grecian 
genius, which in former civilizations had 
received the finest elaborations, both imperi- 
ally and intellectually, had demanded as a 
necessary condition of acceptance a Christian- 
ity as imposing as the Roman empire, and as 
captivating as Grecian philosophy and art. A 
magnificent priesthood was, therefore, neces- 
sary, and a magnificent religion with its trap- 
pings and tinsel. Charlemagne, rising up after 
the dissolution of the Roman empire, as the 
successor of the Cesar rule and the Czsar 
mission, both to the nations and to the Church, 
perpetuated the genius of empire and Christi- 
anity blended, and continental Europe wa: 
typed with absolutisms both in Church and 
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State. To this Romish form of civilization, 
represented by Charlemagne and his success- 
ors, in conjunction with popedom, there was 
needed another form to balance the world, and 
finally to save it by securing to it human lib- 
erties and the simplicity of the Christ-spirit and 
principle. That better form was the Protest- 
ant or Saxon, which is very much the same in 
effect; and nationally—not ecclesiastically 
speaking—Alfred the Great and George Wash- 
ington are the two proper types—the one the 
beginning, the other the culmination. 

From Alfred to Washington the genius 
which inspired them, as the two “ Fathers of 
their Country,” has traveled persistently to 
human liberties, and a broad, vigorous Christi- 
anity, which has much of faith but little of 
priestcraft and absolutism in it; on the other 
hand, from the successors of Charlemagne, and 
the successors of St. Peter have come absolu- 
tisms of Church and State, which, finding an 
explosion, not a solution, in the revolutions of 
modern times, loses religious faith in German 
mysticism and French infidelity. These are 
the issues of two civilizations—the Catholic 
and the Protestant—the absolute and the re- 
publican. 

Let us go back to the writings of the great 
Saxon lawgiver and see how, like a republican 
George Washington, he evolved his economy 
of government, and how much like a Puritan 
he manifested Christianity. Here is Alfred’s 
exposition of divine right—it is that of good- 
ness : . 

“Tf, then, it should ever happen, as it very 
seldom happens, that power and dignity come 
to good men, and to wise ones, what is there 
then worth liking but the goodness and dig- 
nity of these persons: of the good king, not of 
the power? Hence, power is never a good 
unless he be good that has it; and that is the 
good of the man, and not of the power. If 
power be goodness, it is so for this, that no 
man by his dominion comes to his virtues and 
to merit; but by his virtues and merit he 
comes to dominion and power; but if he be 
good, it is from his virtues that he is good. 
From his virtues he becomes worthy of power, 
if he be worthy of it.” 

This is eminently republican in principle, 
and strikingly illustrative of the Saxon con- 
ception of Christianity, even as far back as Al- 
fred himself; and that simple thought, that 
good was the only divinity, either in Church 
or State, in after ages led the men of England, 
under Cromwell, to demolish kingcraft and 
priestcraft with one mighty blow; since which 
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the Saxon race have never fairly set either up 
again. 

Alfred ascended the throne at the period 
when the Saxon Heptarchy was expiring, and 
the Danish invaders contended with the Saxon 
possessors for the dominion. Britain had been 
divided under eight Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ments, and the island was, therefore, ruled by 
an Octarchy, though the Heptarchy, or the 
seven governments, is the most familiar histor- 
ical denomination. 

And here, with the accession of Alfred and 
the Danish invasion, we are brought at once to 
a very interesting consideration in the growth 
of England and the development of her com- 
monwealth. We see the nation which was 
destined to play the most important part in the 
history of the world, passing from its semi- 
barbaric state into one of consolidated empire ; 
which, had it not done, England could never 
largely have contributed to the world’s civil- 
ization. Ancient Britain had been divided 
under its petty kings and chiefs,and even to 
the ascension of Alfred England had not as- 
sumed the form of a capital kingdom, but was 
portioned out to a number of Saxon princes, 
who had by their pre-eminence and wars among 
themselves set up their respective govern- 
ments. France, it will be seen, had, therefore, 
the start of several centuries before England in 
her imperial course, under the first dynasty of 
Clovis, and afterward that of the family of 
Charlemagne ; but while the huge empire of 
Charles the Great broke up into smaller em- 
pires, kingdoms, and dukedoms, represented in 
Germany and France, on the other hand, 
from the day the Saxon Octarchy was suc- 
ceeded by Alfred’s consolidated kingdom, 
England has traveled to unity, until at last it 
culminated in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. This may be accounted 
for partially by the peculiar genius of England 
and her commonwealth, which binds law and 
order with a supreme love of liberties, which 
characterizes the Saxon race, and is further ex- 
emplified in America. England, like her off- 
spring, America, is revolutionary and progress- 
ive in her very genius and constitution. Both 
nations have carried on civilization by revolu- 
tions and change, but they always have revolu- 
tionized constitutionally. 

The great English unity was brought about 
by the famous invasion of the Danes ; and with 
the rising of Alfred the Providence of the world 
shows two phases—a nation destined to lead 
the vanguard of civilization forced to consol- 
idate empire by fierce invasions, and the raising 
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up of a man worthy to found an empire and to 
infuse into it a genius compatible even with 
our modern forms. 

For the first seven years of Alfred’s reign 
England saw a succession of great struggles, 
with short cessations of hostilities, between 
Danes and Saxons. During this period Alfred 
by no means won his immortality, or fulfilled 
the promise which his valiant conduct gave in 
the reign of his brother Ethelred. Then came 
that famous historical episode in his life when 
he lost his kingdom and became a fugitive in 
his own land. But the sequel brought forth 
Alfred purified and ennobled, and gave to him 
the dominion of all England. It was not until 
after he was an outlaw that he merited his title 
of the Great King, and the father of his nation. 

From the restoration of Alfred to the throne 
the Saxon Heptarchy became absorbed in him. 
There has been a difference among the old 
historians as to which was the proper founder 
of the English kingdom, Alfred, or his grand- 
son, Athelstan. The former united the Saxon 
kingdom in himself, while the grandson united 
the Saxons and the Danes. It is true that 
Athelstan completed his grandsire’s work, and 
was the first monarch of all the land, but Alfred 
should be considered the beginning of the Brit- 
ish empire—the father of the English nation. 

That a grand national unity is an absolute 
necessity to the greatness of a race is most 
certain. From that unity civilization may 
properly be said to begin. Previous to that is 
semi-barbarism ; and the growth of small states 
and petty kingdoms, in a country made one by 
Nature and Providence, is but the transition of 
kindred peoples toward their grand nationality. 
France became France in a Charlemagne, 
England was born in Alfred the Great, and the 
American Republic in a grand centralization 
in George Washington. Here we have three 
forms of the “ one-man power,”—the first, im- 
perial; the second, constitutional monarchy ; 
and the last, republican. The imperial is better 
than barbarism, and more blessed than anarchy, 
but it is the nearest to barbarism, and it is only 
tolerable in modern times as a savidér from 
anarchy after an eruptive revolution, which 
has been fed with its volcanic forces by the 
despotisms of ages. The monstrous tyrannies 
of church and state —the brutalizing “one- 
man power” of priestcrafts and kingcrafts— 
chain the intellect, interrupt civilization, and 
destroy the manhood of the people, and in time 
produce revolutions as their very ultimate. It 
may begin with an immortal Charlemagne, but 
it will culminate a thousand years afterward 





with a revolution, which shall shake the world 
out of its old forms into new conceptions, and 
bring forth a Napoleon the Great to redeem 
France from anarchy and to re-create the em- 
pire ; but it will giveno proper ultimate. After 
the death of a Napoleon the First comes 
another revolution, and another anarchy, and 
another empire, and then what we see to-day 
and expect to-morrow. And thus it will con- 
tinue until human liberties and human progress 
be secured to the coming age in the healthful 
sovereignty of the people—a proper common- 
wealth which cultivates God in the hearts of 
the millions and acknowledges the will of God - 
in the will and intellects of the people. 

Alfred the Great, after his restoration, was 
deeply and solemnly impressed with views 
kindred with these, for they abound in all his 
writings, reflections, and in the acts of his reign. 
He traveled toward Anglo-Saxon wnity, but, 
after ages of progress, his race and genius 
brought forth a grand declaration of human 
rights and liberties, not a French revolution, 
—a George Washington, not a Napoleon,—as 
the ultimate type of a nation’s supreme man, 
Not less even than the republican fathers of 
America did Alfred seek to secure to mankind 
their inalienable rights and privileges by a 
regular constitutional government. He saw his 
race, which until his day had been divided 
into small kingdoms, growing into one nation, 
not only from the necessities for a govern- 
mental unity as well as a geographical oneness, 
but also from the inevitable blending of a kin- 
dred people with the same language, on a sea- 
girt isle, formed by Nature herself for a grand 
national unity. The growth of civilization, 
the increase of the means of travel, the ex- 
change of thought, the extension of commerce 
between the different cities and counties, the 
enlargement of men’s intellects, and the general 
humanizing and Christianizing of the Saxon 
people would, in time, certainly bring about a 
national oneness. But the circumstances of 
Alfred, and the circumstances of his country, 
threw him into a more rapid development in 
that direction. The Danish invasion and the 
necessities for a common defense, and a potent 
government throughout the land, under one 
head, produced in his reign what otherwise it 
might have taken centuries to bring about; and 
the same necessities and causes, in his grand- 
son’s reign, united the Danes and Saxons into 
one common people. 

The intellectual Alfred saw these necessities 
and causes working rapidly. It was to all in- 
tents and purposes a new era, which before his 
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dethronement existed not. England, with his 
restoration, had a new birth. Alfred was 
doubtless the first of his age to realize this, and 
immediately after his victory over the North- 
men he sought to incorporate them into Eng- 
land as Englishmen. His prompt, sagacious 
policy was to first Christianize the pagan sea- 
kings and their warlike forces, and by settling 
them on land in various counties as tillers of 
the soil, and thus imbuing them with the 
spirit of civilization and peace, he was con- 
solidating and augmenting a kingdom, not 
distracting it or dividing with the invaders his 
power. The Saxons had the start in civiliza- 
tion, and therefore they would absorb the 
Danes, and not be absorbed by them; they 
were the teachers of Christianity, and there- 
fore the pagans would become their converts 
and adopted brethren. It was a thousand 
times easier thus to incorporate them into the 
nation and civilize them than to drive them 
as invaders from his shores. Alfred, like an 
enlightened statesman, sought to found a greater 
England than that of the past, and by a com- 
monwealth to bring forth a united kingdom, 
formed of kindred races. 

The first step in this design which Alfred 
took was, like that of Charlemagne before him, 
to create a powerful navy, and thoroughly to 
organize the national forces on the land. With 
his navy and armies he defended the country 
against more invasions and kept his Danish 
allies faithful, so that he was enabled for 
many years to contend with the terrible Hast- 
ings, and at last to break his power and throw 
his broken forces into France. 

His next work, wrought conjointly with the 
defense of the country, was to create the Saxon 
commonwealth, which has not only been 
brought down to the present day, but which 
absorbed, tempered, and held in check the im- 
perial Normans after the Conquest. And in 
this work of our great Saxon lawgiver, religion 
and civilization were laid down as the proper 
basis of the national superstructure. 

In the days of the learned Bede, England 
had taken the lead in civilization. Charle- 
magne had himself and France tutored by 
Englishmen, among whom was Alcuin, the 
famous master of the founder of the French 
empire. Alfred, recollecting this, and seeing 
that when he came to the throne France had 
outstripped his native land—England having 
gone back in consequence of the invasions— 


conceived the wise design of committing civil- | 


ization into the hands of the people. Instead 
of confining learning as before to the priestly 





few, he sought to disseminate it through the 
entire nation. As soon as he had provided for 
the military and naval defense of his country, 
he devoted himself to those nobler objects of 
civilization which were more congenial to his 
nature than war and bloodshed; and the Sax- 
on commonwealth, in its first phases, became 
rapidly evolved. Indeed, it was a common- 
wealth which Alfred sought to establish in 
England, as much as that which Cromwell and 
the Puritans asserted. They, in fact, copied 
Alfred, whose work was nation building and 
promoting civilization, and not the petty work 
of founding mere monarchy and establishing a 
race of kings. Though he founded a kingly 
constitution for the realm, he based it upon a 
commonwealth, with the germs of a republican 
genius; and the Saxon civilization which he 
began was essentially one of general enlight- 
enment. 

This wise king goes so far as to state it to be 
a religious duty to communicate the knowledge 
which we possess. He lamented, in his in- 
structions to his bishops, the ignorance which 
had overspread his native land ; and to remedy 
it he desired all the youths, who possessed the 
means, to learn to read English, and gently 
but very practically censured those former 
students who had not put their knowledge 
into a popular form. To this end he devoted 
his own leisure, and called upon his clergy to 
devote theirs to the translating of the books 
which they possessed into English. He set an 
example himself, worthy of a first-class author 
and teacher, in his historical, philosophical, and 
theological writings; for he seemed to place 
his glory in the intellectual advancement of 
his rude countrymen. He established schools, 
and provided masters for high and low. To 
his court he invited learned foreigners and 
skillful artisans; he searched around his do- 
minion for men of literary attainments, and 
was a munificent patron of all men of. talent. 
His own writings afford the very best of the 
earliest specimens of Saxon literature. 

Next to his efforts for the education and 
Christianization of his people, Alfred evolved 
civil institutions and framed wise laws. With 
the concurrence of his witena-gemot, or parlia- 
ment, he introduced into the Anglo-Saxon leg- 
islature, not only the decalogue, but also the 
principal provisions of the Mosaic legislation, 
with such modifications as were necessary to 
adapt them to Anglo-Saxon manners. And in 
the laws which he attached to them, he tells 
us that, with the concurrence of his parliament, 
he had collected together and committed to 
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writing the regulations which his ancestors 
had established, selecting such of them as he 
approved and rejecting the rest. All these, he 
tells us, passed his witena-gemot, or parlia- 
ment, and thus we see he started, not with a 
good absolute or despotic legislation, but with 
a good parliamentary or constitutional govern- 
ment. He also instituted trial by jury, which 
is still the boast of the descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxon brothers in America, Canada, 
Australia, and Great Britain ; and so strict was 
the great king in enforcing this wise institution, 
that he punished capitally some judges for de- 
ciding criminal cases by an arbitrary violation 
of the right of jury. 





Thus, through the ages, has the Saxon civil- 
ization been evolved, expanding and perfect- 
ing its commonwealth; and on the American 
continent there will be, in all probability, the 
culmination. The race which brought forth 
an Alfred the Great and a George Washington 
as the proper types of its supreme men, was 
certain to enlarge human liberties, and in time 
work out a civilization, with Christianity strip- 
ped of all mysticism and priestcraft. And thus 
it has been: Protestant constitutional monarchy 
came first, and then, in America, the still 
grander exposition of Protestant republicanism. 
Alfred the Great and George Washington are 
at length on one platform. 


—~+0o—__—_—_ 


THE JEWS—THEIR PECULIARITIES. 


F all races on earth the Jews are the 
least mixed. They seldom form matri- 
monial alliances with other people ; seldom 
change their habits, their religious tenets, or 
affiliate with Christians, Pagans, Mohamme- 
dans, and others. The Sunday Magazine says 
of them: 

“ Scientific observers have noticed certain 
physical peculiarities in the structure of the 
body among the Jews, According to the 
well-known anatomist Schultz, of St. Peters- 
burg, they differ from all the other races in- 
habiting the Russian empire. A comparison 
has shown that whereas the average height 
of the other races amounts to between 66.15 
and 68.16 ins., that of the Jews is only 64.46. 
Again, while in general the width of the 
body, when the arms are fully stretched out, 
exceeds its height by about eight inches, the 
opposite is the case with the Jews, where the 
width often falls to one inch below the 
height. In the negro races, the trunk con- 
stitutes 32 per cent. of the height of the 
whole body, in other races 34 per cent., in 
the Jews 36 per cent. Lastly, while ordina- 
rily the perinwum is about the middle of the 
body, in the Jewish race it occupies a lower 
position, being about 5 per cent. beneath its 
place in other races. Some interesting path- 
ological observations have also been made. 
It appears that the Jews suffer comparatively 
rarely from diseases of the respiratory organs, 
and that they are, in a remarkable degree, 
capable of accommodating themselves to vicis- 
situdes of climate and temperature. From 





certain discases they enjoy almost complete 
immunity. Among infantile disorders of 
this class, we reckon hydrocephalus and 
croup ; among those affecting all ages, typhus 
and the pestilence. During the middle ages, 
their freedom from the epidemics which ray- 
aged Europe was attributed by the populace 
to incantation, or more frequently to their 
poisoning the wells from which the Gentiles 
drank. Accordingly, it often gave rise to the 
most terrible persecutions. In our own days, 





also, it has beon observed that Jewish com- 
munities, however poor, crowded, and con- 
travening our modern hygienic rules, suffer 
comparatively very little from cholera and 
other epidemics. In our opinion, this is only 
partially accounted for by their careful selec- 
tion of meats, both as to kind and quality, 
by their laws concerning purification (which 
could only operate to a very limited extent), 
or even by their general sobriety. 

“The chief reason must be sought in their 
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physical conformation, or, taking a higher 
view of it, in the ultimate destiny of the race 
to which that conformation is subservient, 
and in the blessing and watchful care of the 
God of their fathers, not withdrawn from 
them even in their dispersion. On the other 
hand, there are disorders of a lighter kind 
to which the Jews seem peculiarly liable, 
such as cutaneous diseases, hypochondriasis, 
hysterical and nervous affections, and ob- 
structions of the portal system. Of late, 
mania has become more common, especially 
in certain localities, owing, it is supposed, to 
frequent intermarriages. The last, but per- 
haps the most remarkable physical peculiar- 
ity to which we shall call attention is the 
comparatively large ratio of increase, and 
the longevity of-the Jewish race. Assuming 
its present numbers to amount, in round fig- 
ures, to close upon nine millions, their rate 
of increase has indeed fallen far short of 
what it had been in Biblical, and even in 
post-Biblical times. As standards of com- 
parison, we possess here three data, of which 
two at least are perfectly trustworthy. We 
know that during the four centuries of their 
stay in Egypt, notwithstanding oppression 
and persecution, their numbers increased 
from 70 to about 2,400,000. This is a very 
large ratio, even taking into account well- 
known climatic influences, and, above all, the 
fact that to these seventy individuals a con- 
siderable number of slaves and dependents 
must, no doubt, be added. Our second datum 
is the census taken by command of David, 
from which it appears that during the four 
centuries succeeding the Exodus the nation 
had grown from 2,400,000 to about five 
and a half millions. Bearing in mind the 
long unsettled state of the country, and the 
many wars, this appears very satisfactory, 
especially as the census was by no means 
complete. 

“The third notice to which reference may 


be made is of much later date, being derived | 
from the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, | 


who, toward the close of the twelfth century, 
visited his countrymen. Great numbers are 
mentioned by him as inhabiting the mount- 
ains, having their own chiefs, and said to be 
descended from Dan, Zebulun, and Naphtali, 
of whom Benjamin of Tudela had heard 
from his co-religionists in Persia. Compared 








with such numbers, the present rate of in- 
crease seems small, though it is much larger 
than that of the nations around. Thus, 
while, for example, in Algiers, not only the 
European, but even the native population is 
said to be decreasing, the Jews continue to 


- show an excess of births over deaths. Again, 


Dr. Pressel states that in his own district 
the number of Jewish to Gentile births 
stands related as 5.5 to 3.8. Connected with 
this is another remarkable fact, brought out 
in the ecclesiastical registers of Prussia, from 
which it appears that whereas among Gen- 
tiles 143 children were still-born in 100,000, 
that proportion among the Jews amounted to 
only 89. The balance of general longevity 
is largely in favor of the Jews. In infancy 





the death-rate among the Gentiles is more 
than double that among the Jews. Among 
adults, the largest proportion of deaths oc- 
curs among Gentiles at the ages from 20 to 
29, being 6.2 per cent., among Jews at from 
70 to 74, the rate being 11.4 per cent. Then 
we have the next largest death-rate among 
Gentiles at the ages of from 65 to 79, the 
proportion being 6 per cent., while among 
Jews the percentage for old age is much 
larger. 

“These comparisons might be easily multi- 
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plied. The total result may be expressed , The disease commonly known as scrofula is 
with Pressel, as follows : said to be almost if not entirely unknown 

There died of Gentiles of dew. among the Jews. Moreover, a majority of 
The fourth part, At 6 years 11 months, At 28 yrs. 3 mo. the Jews whom we have seen in the United 
The half part, At26years 6 months, At53 yrs.1mo. | States are endowed with the Motive and 
The fourth part, At 59 years 10 months, At 71 years. Vital temperaments ; they have dark com- 

“ These computations are borne out by the |. plexions, and strong, bony frames, and gene- 
ecclesiastical registers of Prussia between the | rally they are plump and stocky, but not fat. 
years 1823 and 1841. From these it appears | Most of the Jews are brunette in complex- 
that there died on an average annually—one | ion; among the German Jews the blonde 
in 34 Gentiles, and only one in 49 Jews. | frequently appears. These are conditions of 
Reached the age of 15—among Gentiles, | health, strength, endurance, and longevity. 
44-5 per cent., among Jews, 50 per cent. | We have been informed that in New York 
Reached the age of 70—among Gentiles, 12 | the Jews average eight children to a family, 
per cent., among Jews, 20 per cent. Lastly, | the Irish six, showing vigorous physical sys- 
the learned French physician, Dr. M. Levy, | tems, and the Americans not quitetwo. The 
has recently computed that the average dura- | Jewish face is easily distinguished, being 
tion of life among the Gentiles is 26 years, | characterized by amplitude of the nose, 
and among the Jews 37.” which is high, prominent, and aquiline in 

[The length of the body compared with | contour. We introduce two likenesses, the 
that of the lower limbs is an indication of | larger one resembling the energetic business 
strength of constitution and length of life. | man, the trader; the smaller being the por- 
The habits of the Jews relative to food, es- | trait of a celebrated minister of the Jewish 
pecially the avoidance of pork, constitute | religion in America, Rev. Samuel Adler, of 
another reason for their health and longevity. | the Temple Emanuel in New York.] 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 
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SLAVERY WITHOUT A MASTER; 


OR, HOW SHALL WE REFORM? 





\ J HEN a man ceases to be his own mas- This case is like hundreds of others. The 
ter, and has no other, and yet is aslave | habit was “contracted,” little by little, until 

to a devouring habit which he would be rid of, | the proud, free spirit which in its liberty and 
yet seems to lack the wisdom and strength to | pride indulged without fear of harm, became 
emancipate himself, he is in a bondage more | enslaved; and now it cries out, “ Oh, wretched 
difficult to break than that which buys and | man that I am, who shall delever me from the 
sells the body,—for that can be obviated by a | body of this death?” At the end of a year 
ransom within the reach of friendly sympathy. | after he began to drink he would have scorned 
A case in illustration is embodied in the follow- | the imputation of being in danger. He would 
ing extract of a letter recently received by us: | have spurned the warning voice, and have 
* #* * “During the war I contracted the | thought and said, as thousands of others to-day 


habit of drinking, but it has not affected me se- | think and s: y, “I can drink, or I can let it 


riously until lately Now the habit has so alone,—I can stop any time.” Men honestly 
grown upon me as to have almost ruined my 


future prospects ;—in fact, I am almost a com- | think so, and some of them can do it with com- 
mon drunkard. Can you kindly direct me to | parative ease; but the great majority would be 
any course that = help me oes or ~ surprised to learn, on trial, how firmly the habit 
ern the habit? I have some faith in myself | had become fixed —how much their nervous 


yet, and if I once can get control of myself, I : 
believe I can keep it.” system had learned to depend on the stimulus. 
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Those who have used tea and coffee for a few 
years think they can lay aside their accustom- 
ed beverage, and when by accident or resolu- 
tion they are for a day without it, they wonder 
why they feel so light-headed and confused ;— 
what headache, what unrest, what nervous hun- 
ger they suffer! When one is braced up with 
nutriment and stimulants he feels strong, and 
can make promises with full faith in his ability 
to keep them; but when the stomach yearns 
for food, or the nervous system clamors for its 
accustomed stimulus or narcotic, how those 
confident resolutions evaporate! How weak 
and yielding the strongest man becomes ! 

The more there is to a man, the more he has 
of nerve and brain, the stronger his habits, and 
the stronger the effort required to break them. 
There are few men, who have fairly formed 
the habit, that can start up and say, “ Hence- 
forth I will use no more opium, tobacco, or 
alcoholic liquor,” and carry out their good 
resolution without stumbling or falling. We 
have known hundreds try, and have seen 
many of them go back to the old habit. 

The truth is, these wnnatural habits are nei- 
ther more or less than a diseased condition of 
the nervous system; and when the accustomed 
stimulant or narcotic is suddenly withdrawn, 
the nervous system, the very basis of our life, our 
resolution, and our manliness, is likely to break 
down and become almost powerless to maintain 
the fight. It can not easily fight itself. It is like 
hunger feeding on its own person. The only cure 
of intemperance, the only radical and permanent 
release from its thralldom, is to restore the ner- 
vous system to health and bring about its nor- 
malaction. All other reform is simply enforced 
virtue, but better than none. Those who by 
strength of will, the sympathetic aid of friends, 
shame, hope, and fear, aided by religious faith, 
are able to assert their freedom, and endure the 
discomfort and temptation to indulgence until 
time and kindly nature cure the nervous sys- 
tem, should at once enter upon the reform, and 
be thankful for the extraordinary power by 
which they can achieve their victory. 

In nearly dll cases of intemperance, whether 
from the use of alcoholic liquors, opium, or to- 
bacco, the habit is formed gradually. At first, 
the stomach and the brain revolt atit. The in- 
toxication is a confused state of mind, a kind 
of insanity which is exceedingly disagreeable. 
The first cigar makes the boy sick and pale, 
with a deathly horror of tobacco. The begin- 
ner learns to take a less amount, and to stop 
before he goes to excess. After a while he 
can endure half a cigar, then a whole one, un- 





til at last he can smoke ten hours in a day. 
Every day the nervous system comes more and 
more to depend on the narcotic, until, if it were 
suddenly withdrawn, there would be such pros- 
tration as finds no parallel except in the re- 
pentant devotees of those other twin evils, 
opium and alcohol. 

If the health, force, resolution, and moral 
purpose of a man depend largely upon the in- 
tegrity of the nervous system, and that system 
has become demoralized by the use of the stim- 
ulant or the narcotic, and thereby the man has 
become a slave to the habit, how can he effect- 
ually achieve his emancipation but by restor- 
ing that system to its normal condition? And 
how can this be done? Some have a compar- 
atively insensitive nervous system and strong 
and vigorous constitutions, and consequently 
stimulants and narcotics do not take so com- 
piete a hold upon them as would be the case 
with a more susceptible nature. Such persons, 
if the habit be not of too long standing, can 
cut it off at once; can arise and declare imme- 
diate emancipation, and stand by that declara- 
tion until the system recuperates and secures 
itsformer balance. They can stifle the practice, 
and endure the self-denial until nature restores 
the nervous system. Of these there may be 
five ina hundred; but the more sensitive nine- 
ty-five may form excellent resolutions only, in 
most cases, to break them. 

As the effects of rum and tobacco on the sys- 
tem create a disease, the way to conquer the 
habit is to cure the disease. The first and most 
important requisite to this result is to rectify 
the habits of living. Plain and simple food, 
without spices, mustard, vincgar, or sugar, 
should be adopted. If one is accustomed to 
the use of coffee and tea, these should be grad- 
ually reduced in strength. In other words, 
nourish, but do not stimulate the system in any 
way. The patient should sleep abundantly, to 
rest the nerves and brain. If it be tobacco 
which the patient would be rid of, let him as- 
certain how much satisfies him for a week, and 
reduce this amount by, say one tenth, for the 
use of the next week, and so each subsequent 
week, using but hine-tenths as much as was 
used the week previous. In this way the 
amount taken will be so gradually reduced 
that nature will be able, week by week, to fill 
up the vacuum as fast as the narcotic is with- 
drawn. In three months’ time the amount 
will have been so much reduced, and the sys- 
tem so far restored to normal condition there- 
by, that a manly resolve to sweep away the 
last vestige of the habit forever, may be taken 
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with a fair hope—indeed, with a positive as- 
surance—of success. Such a reformation, faith- 
fully carried forward with religious integrity, 
will bring the man to freedom from the domin- 
ion of the habit, and to soundness and health 
of constitution. 

The same rule will apply to the use of opium 
or alcoholic liquors, and if faithfully followed 
will surely bring about a permanent reform. 
So much depends on the plainness of the diet 
and correctness of the habits, generally, aside 
from the particular habit from which release 
is sought, that we must insist on a general re- 
form to secure the success of the special reform. 
So long as the system is all aflame with the in- 
fluences of pepper, mustard, vinegar, and cof- 
fee, it is not easy to work a permanent reform 
from tobacco and alcoholic liquors. Many 
give up one form of intemperance, and in place 
of it adopt another which is quite as bad for 
the constitution, if not for the mind and mor- 
als. We have known a renowned temperance 
lecturer who would smoke a strong pipe three 
hours after having given a rousing temperance 
lecture. He was not reformed,—he had sim- 
ply shifted the habit to one less crazing in its 
influence, but no less unnatural in its effects. 

We are aware that temperance reformers 
generally believe -one must quit his habit at 
once and forever. That some have done this, 
we know; but how many more have tried and 
failed ? and how many thousands would have 
sought and obtained emancipation under a 
gradual system? We know the Divine com- 
mand is: “ Let him that stole, steal no more.” 
This is the right injunction in that case, be- 
cause it is a moral delinquency ; but the use of 
liquor, tobacco, or opium is not merely a moral 
obliquity, but a physical habit, and the cure 
must be first physical, aided and promoted by 
the spiritual, perhaps, or there will be no per- 
manent cure. We should invoke the “ Divine 
assistance” in keeping such good resolution, 
as also in respect to every other matter of im- 
portance, for the aid of the religious feelings is 
a powerful ally, and the poor drinker or slave 
of tobacco will find need enough of aid from 
on high to brace him up and enable him to 
keep his good resolve. 

When a thorough recuperation of the nervy- 
ous system is established the cure is radical. 
Until this is effected, the patient is liable to re- 
lapse, to fall, through weakness of the flesh. 
We are confident that a man who has used 
liquor, tobacco, or opium for twenty years may 
become so thoroughly free from it as to abhor 
it, or the smell of it, as intensely as would:any 





delicate girl who had never used them. A 
moral sense of the sin of the habit, or an in- 
tellectual appreciation of the folly and ruin of 
it, may greatly aid in carrying out the resolu- 
tion to be free; but the real victory comes 
only with the cure of the nervous system which 
blindly craves the indulgence. 

The world is becoming besotted in every 
species of intemperance. It is every year 
growing worse in every aspect of abuse of ap- 
petite and in the love of excitement. The pul- 
pit, the press, and the temperance organiza- 
tions inveigh against the growing dissipation 
of the people ; radical health-reformers offend 
the public prejudice by insisting on a spare 
vegetable diet,—and still the world goes ca- 
reering on to demoralization and death, unre- 
formed. With so much teaching and so little 
result, there must be radical error in the teach- 
ing, or supreme folly or total depravity in 
the taught. If the nature of these various 
habits of intemperance were merely a perver- 
sion of the mind, like gambling or dishonesty, 
moral teaching might work a thorough reform 
in all cases. But the habit of using poisons 
demoralizes and weakens the brain and nerv- 
ous system, and it thus becomes a physical dis- 
ease as much as measles or small-pox. And 
though moral purpose will give aid and in- 
spire strength to endure the awful physical mis- 
ery of deprivation, and in some memorable in- 
stances brace the man up till nature has time 
to cure the nervous disease, yet in the great 
majority of cases the man has not the strength 
thus to win a victory. We believe an asylum 
wherein patients could be controlled—for they 
do not control themselves—would be to most 
slaves of habit, if not so far gone as to break 
down by delirium tremens, a sure and simple 
way out of the difficulty. In these institutions 
all drunkards are not suddenly deprived of all 
stimulation; but gradually, in a prescribed 
manner, it is wisely withdrawn, giving the sys- 
tem time to readjust its functions. The same 
would be a feasible method in respect to mor- 
phine or tobacco. 

Thousands of men, like unhappy flies strug- 
gling in a spider’s web, would gladly be free ; 
but having been taught only sudden abandon- 
ment as a means of reform, and having a hun- 
dred times tried and failed, could and would 
adopt a systematic and gradual abandonment 
of their bane, and we believe ninety in a hun- 
dred of such, even unaided by the warm sup- 
port of temperate friends would come off vic- 
tors. No man more than the slave of habit is 
aware of the evil of it, or more than he abhors 
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it, and himself, for his weakness and folly; but 
this does not put out the fire—does not cure 
the disease—does not liberate him. 

Those who for years have practiced eating 
arsenic become able to use a quantity that 
would kill six men who are unaccustomed to 
it; yet if they quit the habit suddenly, they 
have all the symptoms of being poisoned. 
They acquire the habit of using the poison by 
taking small doses at first. The constitution 
braces up against its effects until it can endure 
large quantities. A gradual withdrawal will 
enable the system to readjust itself, and the pa- 
tient is not only saved from the poison, but 
cured of the habit. 

We would not abate the labers of the pulpit, 
the press, or the Temperance organizations ; 
the two former should do a hundred times 
more than they ever have done to arouse the 
public to abandon and avoid all that intoxicates ; 
but the core of the reform is physiological, and 
from this quarter must come the antidote for 
the mighty evils now preying on the moral and 
physical vitality of the world. 

The oceans of quack nostrums put up in al- 
cohol constitute the entering wedge of intem- 
perance, and hundreds of Christian women in 
this country are to-day tipplers, and may die 
drunkards, solely from imbibing medical prep- 
arations put up in alcohol, until a craving ap- 
petite, entirely physical, has been established. 
It is the physician’s duty to discountenance the 
common use of all stimulants and narcotics, 
particularly alcohol and opium, the use of the 





latter having become fearfully prevalent in un- 
suspected quarters. We have some physicians, 
as we have some ministers of religion, who in- 
dulge in the use of spirituous liquor and to- 
bacco, and we have found on inquiry that 
when a physician is said to have recommended 
either whisky or tobacco, he uses it himself; 
and when a minister remains silent on the sub- 
ject of liquor drinking, he either uses it him- 
self or he has influential parishioners who use or 
sell it. Our advice to honest people is to avoid 
liquor-imbibing or tobacco-using physicians 
and ministers. They are devotees of Bacchus 
or Belial, ignorantly, perhaps, and are no prop- 
er guides for weak, sinful, fallible men. 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not,” is the 
true motto for those who have used little or 
none, but an injunction which some do not 
feel able to obey, and one which thousands 
would find it so difficult to obey that, unaided by 
great social or religious influence, they would 
not summon sufficient self-denial to succeed. 
All who use tobacco in any form, and all 
who habitually drink alcoholic stimulants, are 
in that proportion perverted and degraded. 
The quality as well as the power of their bod- 
ies and brains is impaired, and their whole na- 
ture measurably demoralized, producing deg- 
radation, not only physically but morally and 
spiritually. If they would be restored to nor- 
mal manhood, let them correct their habits of 
diet, and with a strong religious purpose, self- 
denial, and manly resolution they may stand 
up redeemed. N. SIZER. 


—_~+0e—___——_— 
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y hye this portrait we perceive a healthy 

and vigorous constitution. There is 
plumpness, fullness, and, for a man of his 
years, youthfulness in the make-up. The 
tissues seem normal and vivacious. That 
broad cheek indicates excellent diges- 
tion, a marked manifestation of the vital 
temperament, and the elements of gen- 
eral health and length of life. From 
that large base of brain, with the depth 
of chest and fullness of cheek, we infer 
that he has a very strong hold on life, 
and that he has inherited from a long- 
lived ancestry power and elasticity of 
constitution which enable him to work 





both mentally and physically with free- 
dom and force. He has a world of reso- 
lution and earnestness that is not ap- 
palled by difficulties nor dismayed by 
length of journey or ruggedness of way. 

From the form and expression of the 
face, we infer that he inherits more from 
his mother than from his father; the fea- 
tures are comparatively small for so 
large a head and face. He has not only 
a strong hold on life, but a strong love 
of life; he believes that earth and its 
joys are worth having and preserving. 


| He has a hearty relish for physical pleas- 


ures; it does him good to work and walk 
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and laugh, and to exercise all that goes 
to make up the physical man. 

He has courage to grapple with oppo- 
sition. He is high-tempered when there 
is any occasion for it, but has a world of 
patience when that is the best oar to use. 
His back-head is large, showing strong 
social affections. He believes in all the 
social amenitics—in wife, child, in his 
friends, and home. He will be youthful, 
and acceptable company for young peo- 
ple, until he is eighty years of age. In 
fact, he will never be considered an old 
man, because he 
will be full of 
vivacity, cheer, 
and sociability, 
and will always 
have a great deal 
of interest in 
whatever _ per- 
tains to the pass- 
ing hour. Some 
men of fifty stop 
planting trees, 
stop _ painting 
their houses, nev- 
er get any new 
furniture ; they 
fix themselves in 
an old fashion of 
dress and man- 
ners, and eare no 
more for life’s 
passing affairs, 
and learn no more, while this gentleman 
with his excellent memory carries all the 
past with him; his intuitions enable him 
to appreciate all that is new in the present 


WILLIAM K. 


and lead him to adopt it. The crowning | 


element of his intellect is the power to 
take in with an intuitive grasp whatever 
is presented for his consideration. His 
first judgments are best; they are quick, 
clear, well-balanced, and he has a fortu- 
nate faculty of being able to explain 
clearly what he thinks, knows, or feels. 
His language is amply developed; his 
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expression is full and fluent. His mind 
is orderly ; he does not mix his state- 
ments; he discusses a subject, as it were, 
layer by layer, in proper sequence and 
order. 

He is a natural historian; he remem- 
bers facts and faces and places, and he 
classifies his knowledge well, having it 
ready for conversation or the pen. 

He is an excellent judge of human 
character; reads strangers like a book, 
and generally has a pleasant word for 
every body who deserves it. His large 
Veneration gives 
him reverence 
for whatever is 
great and sacred. 
He is polite— 
knows how to 
condescend to 
anybody, and is 
pepular with all 
common people. 
Bashful young 
men, unaccus- 
tomed to the so- 
ciety of the cul- 
tivated and the 
thoughtful, are 
readily made to 
feel at their ease, 
especially if he is 
to be their tutor. 
He was always 
popular with 
elderly people; from a child he was a 
pet of old folks. Though he might be 
full of mischief, noise, and fun, they 
would excuse his mischief, because he 
paid respect and had a kindly regard to 
the old. The grandmother would al- 
ways take his part. 

He is kind-hearted, inclines to help 
everybody by word or deed. He hasa 
strong religious nature; he may be skep- 
tical as to doctrines, but is profoundly 
reverential toward the great Center and 
Source of religious reverence. 
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He is firm, ambitious, independent, and 
has energy enough for two ordinary 
men. With his clearness of thought, his 
force of character, his ardent affection 
and regard for the higher verities of life, 
he is capable of wielding strong influence 
on every stratum of society, and on per- 
sons of every age. He has a tenacious 
memory, a critical mind, and that health- 
fulness of feeling and force of purpose 
which will enable him to lead people 
who are in any single particular his 
equals. Harmony of brain and body, 
one to the other, and harmony in the va- 
rious vital functions as well as the men- 
tal functions, constitute the secret of his 
power, his health, and his happiness. 


Wri11amM KEenpDAtt Bow ine, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of Nash- 
ville, was born in Westmoreland Co., Va., on 
the 5th of June, 1808. Bailey, in his “ History 
of Virginia,” published in 1806, says: “ His 
great ancestor was an English gentleman, 
named Bowling, who married Miss Rolfe, the 
only child of Pocahontas, daughter of the 
great chief Powhatan, and from this marriage 
descended many of the first families of Vir- 
ginia. The Bowling family have ever been 
proud of this descent.” 

When William was two years old his 
parents removed to Kentucky. His father 
was a planter; and it was a saying in his 
neighborhood that he brought with him a 
greater number of negroes than any emigrant 
who had preceded him from the “ Old State.” 
Mrs. Atwood, his maternal grandmother, held 
a large property, and his own mother was the 
only heir to it. 

At that day, society in Kentucky existed 
only in a most rudimentary state, and William, 
when five years of age, was placed in the way 
of learning to read, write, and cipher, as 
taught in the buck-eye log cabin school 
houses of his neighborhood. Among them 
he acquired all that they were capable of im- 
parting, each teacher in his “articles of 
agreement, made and entered into,” binding 
himself au bout de son Latin, which never 
went beyond the Rule of Three, if so far. 
These teachers were generally itinerant vaga- 
bonds, who had heard of Solomen and his 





saying about the rod, and their conception 
of moral stiasion was illustrated by the argu- 
ment of the switch. 

His father at this period removed from 
the neighborhood of Lexington, Kentucky, 
to Owen County, near New Liberty. Here 
the country afforded no opportunity whatever 
for the acquisition of book knowledge. A 
private tutor was now procured by the father, 
who was excitedly anxious about the educa- 
tion of his son, the more so, perhaps, as the 
climate of Kentucky proved very unfriendly 
to his Virginia fortune. The gentleman en- 
gaged was De Towns Maddox, of Virginia, 
who, having some time before emigrated ,to 
the West, had distinguished himself by 
writing and publishing a “ History of the 
Missouri Territory.” He was a classical and 
belles lettres scholar. William Ligon, who 
some years before had published the “ Fede- 
ral Calculator,” at Richmond, Virginia, made 
young Bowling’s home his own, and gave 
him an insight into the mysteries of mathe- 
matics. Lastly, Wm. P. 8. Blair, author of 
a volume of “Incidental Poems,” and who 
was a brother of the political journalist 
Francis P. Blair, contributed what he could 
in pumice-stoning down the angles and un- 
graceful protuberances of the future professor. 
In the midst of three authors, whom the 
father maintained for the benefit of the son, 
the latter developed, acquiring more know- 
ledge by absorption during their aniniated 
discussions of everything pertaining to letters 
or science than by any persistent and pro- 
longed course of systematic study. Forming 
with their pupil a party of four, the youth 
cduld not fail to perceive the importance of 
his position, and to struggle to make himself 
worthy of the notice of men whom he looked 
upon as having greatly distinguished them- 
selves. Dr. Lyman Martin, of Cennecticut, a 
scholar and gentleman, had selected New 
Liberty as his future home. This gentleman 
secured means by a general subscription to 
purchase a select circulating library. It 
was a great success. It is believed that 
young Bowling read every book it con- 
tained, the value of the contents of the 
books being greatly enhanced by the excited 
discussions and criticisms of his instructors. 
Dr. Martin, who almost weekly mingled in 
these literary conversations, and who enter- 
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tained a lively desire to advance the interest 
of the pupil, took him, in his twentieth year, 
into his office to give him medical instruction. 

He attended his first course of lectures at 
the Medical College of Ohio, and his second 
in the medical department of Cincinnati 
College (Drake’s school), at the conclusion 
of which he graduated. 

His eldest brother, James B. Bowling, 
thirteen years before, had married in Logan 
County, Kentucky, and settled there in the 
practice of medicine. The younger brother 
joined him in the spring of 1831, and assisted 
him in his practice. 

When, in 1849, the people of Kentucky 
had resolved upon a new Constitution for the 
government of the State, Dr. W. K. Bowling 
was chosen with great unanimity as a dele- 
gate from Logan County, and while in the 
convention was prominent among those who 
aimed to secure for Kentucky a liberal system 
of free education. 

In 1850 he removed to Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and, assisted by medical friends, founded 
the medical department of the University of 
Nashville, the prosperity of which has been 
very conspicuous in the annals of American 
medicine, The trustees conferred on him the 
Professorship of the Institutes and Practice 
of Medicine, which, with the slight change to 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine, he still 
holds. 

In 1851 he founded the Nashville Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery, which he still 
edits. This serial contains most of his medi- 
cal writings, which, if collected, would make 
many volumes. 

The American Medical Congress has upon 
two occasions elected him to the vice-presi- 
dency. In 1858, by invitation of the mayor 
and aldermen of the city of Nashville, he 
delivered the oration upon the occasion of 
laying the corner-stone of the first of a series 
of splendid buildings for free schools. He 
was selected for a seat on the first Board of 
Education, and in 1861 was made President of 
the Board. For twelve consecutive years he 
was Dean of the Faculty, and upon retiring 
his colleagues, by unanimous vote, ordered his 
portrait to be painted by a celebrated arrtist, 
and hung up in the hall of the museum. 

Outside of his regular University duties he 
has delivered frequent addresses and lectures 





before medical, civil, and other associations, 
and his services in this respect are highly 
esteemed. 

In the breaking out of the rebellion he, 
with two colleagues, was appointed an am- 
bassador by the Governor of Tennessee to the 
Governor and Legislature of Kentucky, on a 
mission of peace, a rupture of which was then 
seriously threatened between the sister com- 
monwealths. 

He drinks nothing stimulating; neither 
smokes nor chews; knows nothing of any 
game of chance; in all the years he has lived 
here has not been on the race-course; never 
struck a billiard-ball or saw a game played; 
never shot a bird or squirrel or caught a fish ; 
He never argued that exhilarating games or 
sports like those mentioned were wrong, but 
he never has had time for them. 

When the late Justice Catron was asked to 
what one thing was he most indebted for his 
elevation, he said, “ Fine clothes!” When 
the subject of this memoir was asked the 
same question, he replied, “ Work,—work 
everlasting !” 


a 404 


INSANITY FROM INocuLATION.—A_ Boston 
correspondent informs us of a sad incident of 
late occurrence in his city. A physician of con- 
siderable eminence while attending a syphilitic 
patient became inoculated with the poisonous 
disorder, and is now insane, the brain having 
become affected almost immediately. It is 
feared he will never recover. 

This physician possesses, or possessed, a 
memory of unusual strength, and it is said that 
on the evening when the insane symptoms 
were first noticed, he had been to a lecture, 
and on his return home repeated the lecture 
verbatim. ied 

Fruits tn CaurrorntA.—The Bulletin esti- 
mates the last year’s fruit crop in California to 
be worth $2,371,612: the grape crop amounts 
to $466,160; the apple crop, $415,100; peaches, 
$274,381; pears, $204,751; cherries, $203,333 ; 
strawberries, $166,345; apricots, nectarines, 
quinces, blackberries, raspberries, figs, oranges, 
etc., make up the sum total of two millions 
three hundred and seventy-one thousand six 
hundred and twelve dollars! 

Pretty good for this young State; now let 
California fruit-growers devise some cheap 
method of drying or canning their fruits, and 
they may send cargoes to all parts of the world. 
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NEW YORK, 
APRIL, 1871. 


STRANGE PHASES OF HUMAN 
NATURE. 


— Brooklyn Eagle, a daily news- 
paper, of February 27th contained 
the following: 


“About two hundred people assembled last 
evening at the Simpson M. E. Church, on the cor- 
ner of Willoughby and Clermont Avenues, to hear 
a lecture on the above subject by the Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, of the Washington Avenue M. E. Church. 

“*The lecturer was introduced by the pastor of 
the church, and commenced by stating that al- 
though human nature was, generally speaking, 
pretty much the same in all ages, and all the world 
over, yet there were some strange individual phases 
of human nature which made rather curious ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. It was generally 
claimed by phrenologists that the shape and ap- 
pearance of a man’s head was a sure indication of 
the quality of his mental capacity, but the experi- 
ence of the lecturer showed him that this was not 
only not always, but even as a general rule not the 
case,” — 


A mistake. No phrenologist ever 
said “the shape and appearance of a 
man’s head was a sure indication of the 
quality of his mental capacity,” and if it 
was ever so said, he who said it was no 


experienced phrenologist. 


“and Lavater himself, it was said on one occasion, 
mistook a clergyman for the murderer he was at- 
tending.” 








Had Lavater been a phrenologist, 
which he was not, he could not have 
made such a mistake, unless, indeed, 
that clergyman may have also been a 
murderer. The story, at all events, 
requires authenticity. 


“The lecturer then went on at some length to 
relate instances of the deception in human appear- 
ance as giving indication of moral habits or mental 
capacity. In Boston once, when twelve men were 
on trial for a brutal assault, a stranger coming 
into the court mistook the twelve jurymen for the 
criminals, and remarked to a friend that they were 
twelve of the worst-looking men he ever saw.” 





Was that “stranger” reckoned wise 
in judging human character ? 

“Sixty-five years ago, when Judge Taney made 
his debut as a lawyer, no one thought that he had 
brains or physical health, yet that man lived to 
outlive almost all his compeers, and died Chief 
Justice of the United States.” 

Indeed! Well, if, without physical 
health, one could live so long, it is no 
more surprising that, without brains, he 
should rise so high. “No one thought 
he had brains or physical health.” Why, 
Mr. Buckley! what a whopper ! 


**The lecturer then spoke of the visit which he 
made to the House of Parliament in London, and 
the surprise with which he looked upon the ap- 
— of the great lights of English legislation. 
‘or instance, Lord Palmerston was a little, nervous 
man, only five feet ten inches high, while Lord 
John Russell was about an inch shorter.” 


We were heretofore laboring under 
the impression that five feet ten inches 
or nine inches was a pretty fair height 
for a man, even above the average ! 


“Here the lecturer gave some humorous illus- 
trations of the style and manner of Lord John 
Russell, Palmerston, Mr. Brougham, and others 
of the noted English Parliamentarians, which cre- 
ated considerable amusement among the audience, 
the lecturer exhibiting fine powers of ventrilo- 
quism and mimicry.” 


But why select only these? Why not 
tell the truth, and say that these “little ” 
men were not the rule, in physique, but 
that most, say nine-tenths, of the mem- 
bers of Parliament were large: Bright, 
Cobden, Gladstone, etc. We found these 
men weighty; and Lord John Russell 
has a large head. That of Palmerston 
was above the average. Could they 
shrink ? 


‘He then went on to describe the appearance of 
anumber of other men. Pare Hyacinthe was a 
little fat man, five feet high, and very common- 
looking.” 


Not so. On the contrary, he is every 
way remarkable. A body of the best 
proportions for health, endurance, etc., 
and a brain of good size and fine quality. 
He is one of the most magnetic natures 
we ever met. He, “common-looking !” 
So was the original Napoleon, in the 
same sense. 


“ Thalberg, the great pianist, looked more lik: a 
French barber than the illustrious musician 1e 
was.” 
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Not to the eye of a phrenologist. We 
have met him in private and in public; 
we have also met French barbers, and 
should never mistake one for the other. 
To Mr. Buckley’s eye, they and all other 
men may seem “ pretty much the same.” 


“Stephen A. Douglas was a little plain-looking 
fat man, from whom a stranger never would have 
expected the amount of talent he possessed.” 


He was short and stout, it is true, but 
his brain like his body was large. 


“In one of the hospitals in London the lecturer 
saw a number of lunatics, whom, from the appear- 
ance of their heads, a phren ist would have pro- 
nounced men of marvelous intellectual capacity, one 
of the heads measuring 25+ round. Yet all these 
men were common idiots.” 


Not understanding the first principles 
of Phrenology, and not even believing in 
it, how does he know what would be the 
opinions of a phrenologist in such cases ? 
The Rev. Mr. Buckley either ignorantly 
or willfully misrepresents Phrenology in 
these assertions. We ask him to first 
inform himself on the subject, and then, 
if he will, let him speak; but he has no 
right to slander or misrepresent. A 
phrenologist takes the whole man into 
account in judging his character, size, 


quality, health, shape, etc. 


“The lecturer discussed the subject at some 
length, detailing the well-known peculiarities of 
appearance of several eminent men, and on taking 
his seat was applauded.” 


A Shetland pony is one sort of a horse, 
an Arabian steed is another. Pocket- 
pistols, four-feet rifles, and thousand-pound 
cannons are very different. A spy-glass 
reaches objects not far away—a telescope 
reveals objects in the heavens. Silk is 
finer and tougher than hemp. A healthy 
man or a healthy horse can endure and 
perform more than those which are weak 
and ill. A sound brain is one thing, 
a “sap-head” is another. Can not the 
Rey. Mr. Buckley understand this? Can 
he not see that size, quality, and condi- 
tion enter inte the cale’.lu:icn or estimate 
of a phrenologist when he delineates 
character? Anatomy, Physiology, Phre- 
n logy, Physiognomy, Psychology, and 
all that is visible or invisible to investi- 





gation are duly considered, and the 
measure of the man is carefully taken by 
the honest .phrenologist. There are 
quacks and pretenders in Phrenology 
as well as in the pulpit, which fact we 
sincerely deplore. 


—_++e-—_ 


THE HIGH COMMISSION. 


OMMISSIONS of a national and inter- 

national character are the order of the 
day. Great and important questions are 
being and to be discussed by them, and all 
for the lofty and truly human purpose of 
avoiding the monstrous evils of war. In 
London, the grand convention of European 
powers, having under consideration the Black 
Sea and other Eastern questions, has been 
sitting for some time. In Washington, Great 
Britain and the United States meet by their 
respective delegates for the consideration 
and amicable adjustment of the long pending 
and weighty “Alabama claims,” and other 
important matters of difference between 
John and Jonathan. 

Perhaps a brief glance at the questions 
which, as far as we can judge, the High 
Commission is authorized to examine will 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 

Among the first and paramount is, of 
course, that of the so-called “ Alabama 
claims.” It is not understood that the 
damages caused to our shipping by the 
Alabama alone are only to receive the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners, but it is believed 
that the damages inflicted by other Confede- 
rate cruisers whose armament and supplies 
were procured at English hands will also be 
taken into account. 

Second in importance, perhaps, is the 
fishery squabble. Since Congress saw fit to 
set aside the Treaty of Reciprocity between 
Canada and ourselves, there have been con- 
stant disputes between British and American 
fishermen, and quite recently the controversy 
became so warm that the Canadian Govern- 
ment took astrong and rather intolerant stand 
in the matter, and the United States, with a 
proper regard for the interest of a large and 
worthy class of her citizens, at once deter- 
mined on some action with the view to 
settle the difficulty, Among other ques- 
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tions which may be considered are: the 
right of vessels carrying our flag to navigate 
the St. Lawrence, the only outlet to the 
Atlantic of the great lakes on our northern 
border; the regulation of the embarrassed 
commercial relations between Canada and 
the United States; the Canadian demands, 
if any, for indemnity on the ground of losses 
sustained by the Fenian invasion; the ad- 
justment of the boundary line between the 
British possessions and our territory, Harr’s 
Island, which, by the treaty of 1846, establish- 
ing the forty-ninth parallel) of latitude as the 
boundary, now lies wholly south of it, being 
claimed by Great Britain. 

The gentlemen composing the High Com- 
mission are Secretary Fish, Attorney-General 
Hoar, General R. C. Schenck, Justice Samuel 
Nelson, Hon. Geo. H. Williams, on the part 
of the United States, and Earl de Grey, Sir 
Edward Thornton, Sir John McDonald, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and Lord Tenterden, sec- 
retary, on the part of Great Britain. 


—_+0e—______ 


“HARD TIMES” DOWN SOUTH. 





HIS familiar cry has found an appreciative 
writer in the Southern Cultivator, published 
in Athens, Georgia. His remarks are so sug- 
gestive of some of the real causes of hard 
times that we give them to our readers : 
“Since my last article was written, there has 
been no change for the better. Cotton is still 
declining, and money becoming scarcer every 
day. If I were right, that certain causes pro- 
duce certain effects, then we must look to the 
causes. One cause of hard times is the surplus 
number of loafers we have—nct only in the 
cities and larger towns, but at every railroad 
station, cross-road store, grocery, or even black- 
smith shop—at all hours in the day—a promis- 
cuous crowd may be seen standing, sitting, 
leaning, lounging, some talking, some looking 
on, and others that don’t seem to be interested 
in any way. All this class have to live—they 
must have something to eat and a little cloth- 
ing. Well, who is to blame ?—who is at fault ? 
These miserable idlers, or the better classes— 
the land-owners, the parents or guardians, or 
those who have the means to give employment 
to laborers? Some blame may be attached to 
all, but those having the means te employ and 
control labor are most at fault. 
“We will begin with the land-owner—the 
farmer. He will tell you that he can’t employ 





labor on his farm—it won’t pay out. Why 
will it not pay out? The crop will not pay for 
growing and harvesting. Well, let us examine 
a specimen farm. Take one in Middle Geor- 
gia, and what does it produce? Five hundred 
pounds of seed cotton, one-third of a bale, 
twelve bushels of corn, eight bushels of wheat, 
fifteen bushels of oats, per acre. As to vegeta- 
bles, they are planted, if at all, in small lots— 
the garden about one-fourth of an acre. In 
that there are four short rows of Irish potatoes, 
one or two rows of early corn, some peas, bush 
beans, and a few lima beans on one side to run 
on the fence, a little bed of lettuce, one row of 
beets, some mustard, two rows in onions, one 
square in cabbage, and a great many other 
things, with a good lot not planted at all for the 
want of the seed. On the whole garden, about 
six wheel-barrow loads of fresh stable manure, 
in lumps, are spread. And strange to say, not- 
withstanding all this, the garden don’t do much ! 
Well, we will next examine the stock. We 
find some horses or mules (sometimes both), a 
few cows and some hogs—a small lot with the 
horses, cattle, and hogs alltogether. Thestable 
is built of small round logs, and if it is possible 
to get a building site, the stables stand on the 
bank of a branch, or on a hill-side, so that the 
litter or manure can be thrown out at a hole 
in the back of the building, or work out under 
the sill or bottom log, and wash away. This 
saves a great deal of trouble. It is not thought 
necessary to have a very close roof—if it leaks 
a little, the better. The trough is generally the 
half of a hollow tree set up on forks, with both 
ends left open, so the cobs can work out, or the 
horse can push them out with his nose. It is 
not thought best to have a rack to hold the 
fodder or hay—it can be laid in one end of the 
trough ; it will fall down as soon as the horse 
takes the first bite, but that don’t matter—he 
can pick it up. As to having a cutting knife, 
that is too much trouble—it costs more than it 
comes to. There is no shelter or cow stalls— 
they are not needed in summer nor in pleasant 
weather, and in cold, bad weather they can not 
be made. The principal food for the cows in 
the winter is corn shucks, thrown out on the 
ground or in the mud, where they can pick 
them up at their leisure. Sometimes in bad 
weather a few nubbins are fed out of the hand, 
one ata time. The cows get very poor during 
the winter. In the spring they are turned out 
to grass, a little before grass comes. About 
July they shed off, and about fall they begin 
to look pretty well, and if it were not for the 
next winter coming so soon, the cattle would 
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do finely. The hogs run on the old schedule, 
“root hog or die.” They are generally killed 
at about two years old. The fall they are to 
be fattened, they are kept in the woods to take 
the mast, and by the first of November their 
tails curl nicely. Then they must be put up in 
aclose pen. The pen is built with fence rails, 
and floored with rails—the cracks are rather 
large, but they soon fill up. The corn is 
thrown in on the cob, and clear water poured 
into the trough. Of course it is expected that 
a hog raised and fattened in this way will do 
well. He was a fine traveler, and could jump 
a good high fence like a deer. His rooter had 
attained a respectable length, and resembled a 
crow-bar with the beveled side down. He can 
eat ten ears of corn three times a day, and by 
the first of January he must be killed. He is 
not just as fat as desired, but eats so much it 
won't pay to keep him longer, and he is killed, 
but don’t weigh as heavy as expected. How- 
ever, the pork has not cost more than fifteen or 
twenty cents per pound. So you see the farm 
will not pay, and the laborer can’t get employ- 
ment, and must loaf about.” 
———~+0e—__—_—__- 


THIERS AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


HIS eminent statesman and historian has 

been elected by the French Assembly, 
almost unanimously, President of the re-con- 
stituted Government of France, which ap- 
pears to be Republican. This choice is a 
wise one for the time, and exhibits a state of 
sentiment among the several hundred dele- 
gates which can not but promise well for a 
broken, suffering people. 

Thiers, in the opening of the war so fool- 
ishly inaugurated by Napoleon, stood up 
boldly against it, and counseled pacific 
measures, until he was overborne by the 
pressure of numbers. And yet, with patriotic 
zeal, and undismayed in the midst of the 
conflict of arms, he afterward sought to bring 
about a composition of the differences 
between France and Prussia, or to secure for 
his own country help from abroad. Perhaps 
no Frenchman deserves the honor of being 
the head of his nation more than Thiers, and 
although over seventy years of age, he has 
lately shown a spirit and a mind whose 
activity and efficiency may be commensurate 
with the wants of the time. What is needed 
now is a conciliating, temporizing, yet san- 
guine policy; and we trust that France will 





not challenge her further distress and misery 
by the assertion of a false pride. 

In our December number for 1870 was 
published a pretty full sketch of President 
Thiers, with a good portrait, and to that 
number we must refer the reader who would 
know more of the new French Executive. 


—_39—_—_——_— 


WHO OWNS PHRENOLOGY? 


O hear some persons talk of themselves, 
and of what “great things” they have 
done for the science, one would think the 
next step would be to put a mortgage upon 
it, and then foreclose at once. But these ego- 
tistical boasters are small-minded rattletraps. 
There is no more monopoly in Phrenology 
than in teaching, preaching, or practicing law 
or medicine. It is true that at present only 
a very few persons are employed as lecturers 
and delineators of character. And some of 
these few make their boasts of the money they 
make out of it. One whose advancing years 
ought to lessen his greed, “ takes” sometimes 
one, two, three, yea five hundred dollars a 
week, repeating his old lectures, and giving 
worthless—because overdrawn and flattering 
—charts. Of course he lowers the subject in 
the minds of strangers, and deepens the preju- 
dice with which others regard it. Vain, 
selfish, sordid, he filches all he can from rich 
and poor alike, and then, like any other 
spendthrift, “ fools it away,” so that he is al- 
ways in debt, always borrowing. He does 
not happen to own Phrenology. Others 
work at its dissemination, lecturing and ex- 
amining, like good missionaries—which they 
are—looking for a reasonable reward, and re- 
alize it. It isnot a monopoly. Any one with 
a fair education—one fit to teach school—can 
learn and practice Phrenology with profit to 
himself and usefulness to others. Its patrons 
will increase in proportion to its right presen- 
tation. Nor is there a better field in which 
to practice oratory, conversational. powers, 
close observation, correct reasoning, and vivid 
practical preaching. Oh, the good a phre- 
nologist may and ought todo! Who will en- 
list in this work of reform and regeneration ? 
———_+0+——_ 
How To BE Nosopy.—It is easy to be no- 
body, and we will tell how to do it. Go to the 
drinking saloon to spend your leisure time. 
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You need not drink much now; just a little 
beer, or some other drink. In the mean time 
play dominoes, checkers, or something else to 
kill the time, so that you will be sure not to 
read useful books. If you read, let it be dime 
novels of the day. Thus go on keeping your 
stomach full and your head empty, and your- 
self playing time-killing games, and in a few 
years you'll be nobody, unless (as it is quite 
likely) you should turn out a drunkard or a pro- 





fessional gambler, either of which is worse than 
nobody. There are any number of young men 
hanging about saloons, just ready to graduate 
and be nobodies.—Olympia Echo. 

[One or two other habits should be added to 
the above to make the thing complete, viz., 
smoking or chewing tobacco, using profane 
language, and telling “smutty” stories. With 
these additions, one may be sure of qualifying 
himself for greatness among nobodies.] 


——-¢9¢—_—_—— 


TWO SINGERS—THE ARTISTE AND THE DEBUTANTE. 


E introduce to our music-loving readers 
the portraits of two persons whose gifts 
in the art divine made good their claim to a 
place on our pages. With this simple preface, 
in the name of that faculty so prominent in the 
domain of human esthetics, Tune, we present: 
CHRISTINA NILSSON. 

On the third day of the month of August, in 
the year 1843, an eighth child was born unto a 
worthy peasant by the name of Nilsson, who 
lived in the hamlet of Hussaby, near Wexio, 
Sweden. This child, to whom the name Chris- 
tina was given, is the singer whose voice has 
charmed the world. 

In her earliest childhood Christina was not 
distinguished among her sisters. Like them 
she was sent to a country school to learn, at 
the expense of the commonwealth, reading 
and writing. Her father, an impassioned ad- 
mirer of music, and the leading singer in his 
church, taught her, as he had taught his first- 
born, the first combinations of the gamut. 

As she grew up, she was called upon to per- 
form a share of the household labors, and some- 
times to go into the fields. But Christina grat- 
ified most her own inclination when, alone at 
home, she seized, like forbidden fruit, the in- 
strument of her brother Carl, the village fid- 
dler, and repeated by ear the national airs she 
had heard him sound. Carl overheard her 
one day, and admired her memory and her 
dexterity. The neighbors were already loud 
in their approval of the child’s voice, which 
they deemed wonderful in one so young, and 
Carl conceived the intention, with a view to 
augmenting his slender gains, of taking his 
sister to the fairs and weddings at which his 
services were needed. This idea proved suc- 
cessful. Applause was liberal, and so was the 
donation of skillings thrown into the plate 
which the child passed about after the enter- 
tainment was ended. 





While these two performers were delighting 
a throng at a fair in Ljunby, a local magistrate 
heard them, and was moved to offer to educate 
Christina at his own expense. His offer was 
accepted by the peasant family, and the young 
girl went to live in the family of her benefac- 
tor, Thornerhjelm. There, opportunities offer- 
ing, she was carefully trained in music; and 
subsequently at Stockholm, under the direction 
of the composer Berwald, her capacity became 
the more marked. 

From Stockholm she went to Paris, in the 
care of a lady who had taken a warm interest 
in her future. There Christina received in- 
struction from M. Wartel, well known as pro- 
fessor of music. On October 27th, 1864, the 
young Swede made her first appearance before 
the French public, in the Theater Lyrique, in 
the opera of the “Magic Flute,” and won a 
most flattering success. Her successive per- 
formances during the term of the engagement 
she had made with the manager of the Lyrique 
confirmed and added to her popularity. 

Her next engagement was made with the 
director of the Imperial Academy of Music, and 
before it was concluded her interpretation of 
the grandest works of the masters of song had 
given her name a Continental celebrity. 

From Paris Mdlle Nilsson crossed to England, 
and warmed to a bright glow the lethargic es- 
thetics of the merchant islanders. .At the Bir- 
mingham festival she sang in the oratorio of 
“ Judas Maccabeus.” And the next year she 
appeared at the great Handel Festival in the 
Crystal Palace. The influence of this festival. 
let us here remark, is almost overwhelming, at 
first, upon the spectator. The vast nave is 
transformed into a concert hall, and an orches- 
tra and a chorus of four thousand musicians 
are face to face with thirty thousand spectators. 
Christina Nilsson, surrounded by these masses, 
sang, with the greatest success, two airs from 
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“Judas Maccabeus.” The first of the two, | of the critics, Christina Nilsson’s greatness was 
especially, a florid air, excited a wild demon- | vastly increased. Tasks such as these, indeed, 
stration. But it was a justifiable one, for the | make—so to speak—or break a performer. In 
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artist had mastered the style of the music and | proof of her popularity in Great Britain she was 
rendered it in perfection. The superb recita- | engaged to sing in the principal towns, receiving 
tive was magnificently declaimed. In the eyes | for her services forty thousand dollars in gold. 
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A brief visit to the home of her childhood, | had prepared for her. Her appearances before 
where much of her earnings had gone to place | American audiences have been singularly suc- 
her parents above want, and Christina Nilsson | cessful, especially when it is understood that 
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VIENNA DEMOREST. _ 
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once more entered the arena of active effort. | we have been accustomed to resident musi- 


In the fall of 1870 she came to the United | cians and vocalists, like Kellogg, Parera Rosa, 
States, and found the welcome which her fame | and Phillips, besides those who, like Minnie 
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Hauck and Patti, have gone from us to delight 
Europe. 

This great singer is thus characterized by a 
leading writer and critic: 

“Christina Nilsson, truly one of the ambi- 
tious in art, is a conscientious and gifted artist, 
who has reached her rank, not only by natural 
ability, but by a thorough education. Her 
voice is of exceptional beauty, sonorous, and of 
a peculiar timbre. Her vocalization is exceed- 
ingly sparkling, and the smorzati on the high 
notes are incomparable. Her voice has its 
nationality, and hence the numerous parallels 
drawn between Christina ‘Nilsson and Jenny 
Lind. ‘ But, says M. Blaze de Bury, ‘ the voice 
of the elder artiste never had that brilliancy 
of vibration. The virgin character of Swedish 
maidenhood, though, is identical in both.’ 
Christina Nilsson excels in the composition of 
a scene, in the power of giving it its fullest im- 
portance and of concentrating upon it the at- 
tention of the spectator. She is most success- 
ful in episodes, the saliency of which is added 
to by her personal beauty, and by her singu- 
larity of aspect, rather than by the develop- 
ment of a character or of a complicated situa- 
tion. Hence her permanency as the ideal 
Ophelia, the ideal queen of the night, and the 
ideal Cherubino.” 

VIENNA DEMOREST. 

It is not so many months since a name began 
to be whispered about in Art and musical cir- 
cles, which was not unknown to the public, 
but which had heretofore been associated with 
another field of usefulness and honorable 
achievement. “ Demorest” is a household 
word in two hemispheres; but who is Vienna 
Demorest, the girl composer, the fresh, young 
singer whose songs Nilsson has sung, whose 
voice Nilsson prised, and prophesied great 
future for? As to who this young artist is, it 
is sufficient to say that she is the daughter of 
the well-known publisher and leader of fashion, 
Mr. and Mme. Demorest, and that her career 
so far justifies the predictions of future success. 
Since the first dawning of intelligence, Vienna 
Demorest has displayed the rarest musical 
capacity, and a gift of musical improvisation, 
which may be the foreshadowing of genius. 
Young as she is, and modest to a fault, Miss 
Demorest is quite exceptional in her gifts and 
possibilities. Her compositions which first at- 
tracted attention are brilliant in expression and 
varied in character. Her polkas, mazourkas, 
galops are played by noted leaders of bands, 
viz., Dodworth, Baker, Grafulla, Operti, and 
Downing, with whom, and with the public, 





they are great favorites. One of her latest 
songs, “Birdie,” written for Mdlle Nilsson, 
and accepted by her, is charming, and likely 
to achieve permanent popularity. 

It is not as a composer alone, however, that 
Vienna Demorest has won distinction; her in- 
terpretation of music is as pure and true as 
her written expression of it is rare and con- 
scientious. She has a voice of exceeding beau- 
ty, flexibility, and strength; an admirable 
method, trained under the best teacliers; clear 
enunciation, broad, well-marked, pleasing, 
and a sympathetic style, and unusual beauty 
and grace of person. Her voice has a register 
possessed by very few, even of our first-class 
singers, and her correct and easy execution even 
of the most difficult passages excites the en- 
thusiasm of artists and critics. 

Undoubtedly dramatic and operatic success 
are within her reach, but we predict her high- 
est triumphs in oratorio. For this severe 
branch of musical art she possesses special 
qualifications: a voice, in the first place, ca- 
pable of expressing religious ideas with feeling 
and grandeur ; an intelligent appreciation, in the 
second place, of the poetic thought, and the 
power of reproducing the imagery of the au- 
thor. 

The interpretation of a grand work, much 
less its execution, by this gifted young girl 
seems to rank among the marvels; but those 
who have heard and seen her will, we think, 
justify us in placing her in the front rank of 


vocalists. 
—+0e—____ 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


A Twie was planted near a cottage door,— 

The neighbor cotters numbered three or four ; 

The sun its circuit often since has made ; 

Where stood the twig, a tree now casts its shade. 
The hamlet to a town, then to a city, grew, 

With dwellers many where cotters once were few ; 
But those whose youth sped side by side with thee, 
Pray, tell me what of them, thon ancient tree ? 
The winds from far to me true tidings bring ; 

The birds, in mystic notes, their messages do sing ; 
Dews and rain-drops, from o’er the land and sea, 
Make meet that I your oracle should be. 

The youths went forth from those few early cots ; 
Fortune, so fickle, gave them varying lots ; 

But all who sported in my.early shade, 

Have, one by one, long since, to rest been laid. 

Of all who, later, were in wedlock bound, 

But here and there both man and wife are found,— 
Such pair I know—most worthy of your meeds— 
Of “ golden days fraitful of golden deeds.” * 


———__30e—___—__ 
EnpDEAvor for the best, and provide against 
the worst. 
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epartment of Jiteraturg S ciency, istory. 


In this Department Mr. 8. 8. Packarp, of PackaRD’s MonTHLY, will continue his Contributions. 





GENIUS AND HONESTY. 


HERE was a belief among the ancients that 

a good or evil spirit presided over man’s 
destiny in life; that it directed his birth and 
actions, and was to,have a ruling and protect- 
ing power. This appears to have been merely 
a personification or deification of the particu- 
lar structure or bent of mind which a person 
receives from nature. When an individual 
was endowed with superior talent, his tutelary 
deity was supposed to be of a higher type, 
while ordinary men were guided by ordinary 
divinities. 

This is the manner in which the past recog- 
nized native endowment. They beautifully 
mingled the natural with the supernatural. 
Genius, according to the common tongue, is 
simply a disposition of mind for a particular 
study or course in life. This definition, how- 
ever, is not wholly correct. We often say “a 
man has a genius for law, a genius for medi- 
cine, or a genius for editing,” while at the 
same time we mean that he has a ¢alent for 
these things. One in a thousand may have a 
“genius” for something, but it is almost inva- 
riably the case that the terms are misapplied. 

Genius differs much from talent. “The 
one,” says the lexicographer, “is connected 
more or less with the exercise of imagination 
and reaches its ends by a kind of intuition; 
the other depends on high mental culture.” 
The former, like a diamond, is rare, but readily 
known when seen; the latter is like the copper 
beneath the surface, unrecognized by the expe- 
tienced, but the mill and furnace reduce it to 
the invaluable mineral. 

The race has existed for six thousand years. 
Looking into its history we see interspersed 
here and there among its pages, bright and 
shining stars. Each century opens its leaves 
to inspection, showing its men of genius, some- 
times one, sometimes two, ofttimes none. Na- 
ture has lavished her gifts only upon a few. 
She has given us but one Daniel, one Solon, 
one Homer, one Shakspeare. Scarcely can 
each generation claim even the shadow of a 
man of genius. So forcibly has thisidea struck 
teachers in ethics and metaphysics that they 
have labored incessantly to impress the fact on 


the minds of their disciples, that there are not 
generally more than half a dozen geniuses 
among their number. Of course there is truth 
in this. Enter an extensive library, and among 
the works of a thousand authors one can 
scarcely find writings which come from any 
more than a score of men of real genius. Vis- 
it the drama, and it is only here and there that 
you see an exquisite artist or a perfect delinea- 
tor; attend the bar where life and death are the 
issues upon which men speak, and you notice 
the deficiency of native vigor ; go to the battle 
field where human beings fall like the au- 
tumn leaves, and here ambitious enthusiasts 
dead to physical suffering and mental anguish 
are misinterpreted, and miscalled geniuses. 
If men who are simply above mediocrity, and 
who have achieved a considerable reputation, 
have not had the highest powers of intellect, 
how vain it is for those who are intoxicated 
with a small share of success to imagine them- 
selves as having been born in that class which 
the poet called great/ Man generally takes 
unto himself a model. He studies some char- 
acter of the past whose mind and actions he 
deifies. It may be that the original rose from 
obscurity, achieved his greatness through years 
of labor and disappointment, and by means of 
energy, decision, and great forbearance succeed- 
ed. The admirer of such a prototype thinks 
himself capable of doing what other men have 
done. He labors incessantly, studies prodig- 
iously, applied himself day and night to the 
mastery of such lines of conduct as will lead 
him to the attainment of the proudest objects. 
He forgets that, perhaps, he has not the men- 
tal caliber of him whose actions he imitates. 
Such a one, instead of realizing his anticipa- 
tions, is most likely to fail in life and support 
a crushed ambition. It is undoubtedly pru- 
dent, nevertheless, to take a model, and the 
higher the model the higher the ideal and 
more intrinsic the fac-simile, so long as one 
does not set his hopes and affections too high. 
When the student attempts to carve a fame 





for himself in the same mold that a Regulus or 
| a Sheridan immortalized himself, he must keep 
| in mind the temperament of this man, his 
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mental vigor, and the age in which he lived. 
It is true that Alexander was the scholar of 
Aristotle and that Julius Cesar studied the 
tactics of Alexander, and Napoleon those of 
Cesar, but each one of them were men of ge- 
nius, and moreover they were conscious of it 
from boyhood to manhood. By intuition, sim- 
ply, they grasped the principles of military 
science, and comprehended in the twinkling 
of an eye the most available methods of gov- 
erning men. What others would acquire 
only through indefatigable labor and mathe- 
matical reasoning, they would reach as it were 
spontaneously, by a marvelous conception 
revealing to them the proper channel. 

When a man has superior ability, when he is a 
giant among pigmics, he knows it, perceives it 
intuitively. Napoleon, when a mere lad at 
Brienne, would tread the forest paths in early 
morn, while his fellow-cadets were slumbering 
away the hours, and wonder whether or not 
the fates would ever permit him to lead an 
army. Bismarck, the man whom Europe to-day 
looks upon as the arbiter of her destiny, when 
a youth would sit for hours and hours in the 
night and almost despise himself because he 
had no popularity. Such men are born great. 
They have both the ability and self-confidence 
to lead nations. Elevated conspicuously above 
the common line, they are looked up to as the 
central system around which revolve those who 
are guided by lesser divinities. From the mo- 
ment when the “ pear is ripe,” to the end of time, 
they move in the circle of perpetual opposition. 
Those who are not particularly geniuses must 
seek some other aid besides intuition and an 
“ eye prophetic” with which to acomplish high 
ends. Ambition is indissolubly connected 
with human nature. The man who has no de- 
sire to reach positions of emolument and honor, 
can not justly be called a citizen of an enlight- 
ened age. This idea is practically manifest in 
democratic forms of governments. The grand 
object of republican institutions is to give 
free scope to intellectual growth. This right 
of development implies an eagerness on the 
part of each individual to be equal if not supe- 
rior to his fellow-man ; every person is a com- 
petitor, if he so desire, for the highest offices 
in the land. The result is progressive ideas. 
The means, however, by which men reach 
certain ends are numerous and diversified. Po- 
litical aspirants are generally disreputable; 
corruption in politics has become an acknowl- 
edged fact. To find one whose honesty and 
integrity are unquestionable, whose ability is 
sufficient, and who has decision, energy, and 





will, is probably a most difficult task ; never- 
theless, he who possesses these characteristics 
is most certain of success. Looking into the 
history of statesmen and diplomatists we find 
in the course of their careers that the most con- 
sistent and incorruptible are the longest in the 
field and the most powerful among men. 

Our only standard for judging motives and 
actions is past experience. If it tell us that 
certain courses are adverse to individual suc- 
cess we should abandon them forever. If 
its lessons of instruction point us to those 
rules of action which if obeyed will bring 
prosperity and happiness to us as they have 
to others, we should unhesitatingly accept 
them. Each one should remember that time 
is an atom compared with eternity, and that 
an honest and consistent life makes that eter- 
nity a gala-day. 

Humanity is a mere network. The lives of 
individuals are so closely interwoven, one with 
the other, that there are none, however low 
and despised, but what have some influence in 
the sphere of mind. Whether we are intellect- 
ually above the common level, or more in the 
circle of mediocrity, we ought rigidly to show a 
clear and consistent front, remembering that 
in both, 

* An honest man is like an unmoved rock, 
Washed whiter but not shaken with the shock.” 
————— - 0 -—_—_— 
“ALICE CARY, 
BORN 1820; DIED 1871.” 


HUS read the little silver tablet on the 
casket of the sweetest of American poets, 
as it rested beneath the eyes of the largest and 
most select assemblage of literary people that 
New York has seen for many a day. The day 
was stormy and unpropitious. It was the 14th 
of February ; the hour, one o’clock in the after- 
noon—an hour which generally finds the brain- 
workers at their toil, and yet the “Church of 
the Strangers,” in Mercer Street, has never had 
gathered within its walls such a concourse of 
well-known men and women. They were 
mourners, one and all, at the shrine of one 
who, living, had no enemies, and who having 
passed to her reward has left behind her a fra- 
grance of good deeds and a wealth of good 
words that must stand through all the days of 
the future. 

Auice Cary is a name redolent of all that is 
sweet, sincere, pure, and womanly. Of few 
among the great writers of this or any country 
may it so truthfully be said that she has written 
no word or line which, dying, she would wish 
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expunged. Her mission in life, which must 
have been as apparent to her as to any of her 
friends, was to elevate and purify American 
womanhood. Well did her pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Deems, say in his simple tribute to her mem- 
ory: “ One of the finest things that can be said 
of Alice Cary is that she had such troops of 
friends among her own sex. When a man 
loves a woman, it is of nature; when a woman 
loves a woman, it is of grace—of the grace that 
woman makes by her loveliness.” And another 
thing he said, which it is well to repeat in this 
connection, both because it presents a beautiful 
characteristic of the woman, and because it 
Sige 
Sea" . . 





Auice Cary. 


stands as a useful lesson to those who would 
profit by her life: 

“ There was one thing in Alice Cary of which 
we had better remind ourselves now and here- 
after. Many of us are working people—people 
who work very much with our brains. 1 see a 
number of young people who come here out of 
tenderness to her memory, and there are doubt- 
less among you some just entering upon a lit- 
erary career, and you have often said to your- 
selves, and are even now saying, ‘Would I 
could write so beautifully and so easily as she 
did’ It was not easily done. She did nothing 
easily but tell the truth and love her friends ; 
but in all that we read from her pen she was a 
thoughtful, laborious, earnest worker. Up to 
the last moment of her life she was faithful, pains- 
taking, and careful of improving herself. Yes- 
terday I looked into the drawer, and the last 
piece of manuscript she wrote turned up. I 
hold it in my hand. I said to Phebe, when I 





saw it,‘ That is copied.’ ‘No, said she, ‘that 
is Alice’s own writing.’ It was so exceedingly 
plain, it looked like print in large type, though 
she ordinarily wrote a wretched, cramped, il- 
legible hand. But her sister told me that when 
she grew so weak that she couldn’t write any 
longer, she began to practice like a little girl, 
to learn to form her letters anew. And thus 
to the very last she worked, not only with her 
brains but her fingers.” 

It would scarcely be possible within so small 
a compass|to more clearly present the leading 
characteristics of Alice Cary. She was em- 
inently a woman to be loved for her gentleness, 
truthfulness, and fidelity, as she was one to be 
revered for her loftiness of purpose and her un- 
mistakable talents. 

For the last fifteen years she has been ac- 
cepted as the female poet of America; but she 
has assumed nothing to herself. Her beautiful 
home in Twentieth Street has been the com- 
mon ground upon which have met on equal 
terms the renowned in letters and the unknown 
aspirant for fame; the rich and the poor; the 
humble and the proud; people of extreme po- 
litical opinions, and people of unformed opin- 
ions; religious zealots and free-thinkers—each 
honored and respected for what he was, and 
no one tabooed for what he thought. 

The sisters Alice and Phebe came to New 
York by 1851, at the suggestion of Horace 
Greeley, who has since fully atoned for his 
temerity by advising every other young man 
and woman to stay away. While it is possible 
that to Mr. Greeley’s early friendskip and 
counsel the sisters owe their ready recognition 
and much of their first success, the even hold 
they have kept on the popular heart for the 
past twenty years is due to their individual 
gifts and their fidelity to the noblest and sweet- 
est purposes of life in the use of those gifts. 

Alice Cary was a child of genius; and al- 
though very little of all she did to make her 
name famous was done without great pains- 
taking, she had very decided opinions against 
the somewhat common belief that the lack of 
genius may be supplied by persistency in labor. 
In a magazine article, taking issue with Mr. 
Greeley on this point, she says: 

“ Asa notable example of successful achieve- 
ment let us take Mr. Greeley himself. He has 
measured himself according to his measure- 
ment. But there was faculty to be measured 
antecedent to measurement—the incentive 
to do and the power to accomplish were born 
in him, and his success affords no warranty of 
like success in every farmer’s boy whose ten- 
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dency may induce him to exchange the grub- 
bing hoe for the goose-quill. Suppose when 
he took up his knapsack and faced toward New 
York he had had a thin, feeble brain in his 
head, blood hot and crazy or slow and sluggish 
in his veins, weak perceptions—as he must 
have had—and a general inaptitude for affairs, 
how far would his ‘ Virtue of Persistence’ have 
advanced him? Not beyond the printing- 
house, certainly; and he might have worn his 
cravat at loose ends and his white coat hung 
on by one shoulder without exciting special 
comment. 

“T do not believe that a man always passes, 
in the long run, for what he is worth. It seems 
to me a hard saying. The vision that the poet 
or the painter transcribes and leaves a joy and 
a wonder to all time may, I believe, have come 
all the same to some poor, unlettered man who, 
lacking the external faculty, so to speak, could 
not lay it in all its glorious shape and color on 
the canvas, or catch and hold it in the fastness 
of immortal verse. No, I can not give up my 
comfortable faith that in other worlds and far- 
off ages there will appear a shining multitude 
who shall, through death, have come to them- 
selyes, and have found expression denied them 
on earth. Beautiful souls, whose bodies were 
their prisons—who stammered or stood dumb 
among their kind, bearing alone the slights and 
disgraces of fortune, and all the while conscious, 
in their dread isolation, of being peers of the 





poets and the kings and of all the royal men 
and women of the world.” 

The early life of Alice Cary was spent in a 
quiet, unostentatious country home near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Her father was a farmer of lim- 
ited means, and the sisters Alice and Phoeebe— 
it seems impossible to speak of them separately 
—received whatever preliminary education it 
was in his power to give them in the schools 
of the neighborhood. This quiet life and its 
fruits are cleverly depicted in Alice’s “ Clover- 
nook Stories.” 

In her religious faith and practice Alice was 
liberal and consistent. Without ever forcing 
her views upon others, she was never without 
views; and much of all that was lovely and 
promising in her life had its root in her glori- 
ous trust in God and the world beyond. This 
life, with all its beautiful accessories—as seen 
through a poet’s eyes—with its sweet compen- 
sations for heart-labor, was to her but a brief, 
uncertain resting-place—a preparatory school 
for the University of Heaven. Her last months 
were months of physical agony, but of spiritual 
joy and content. She cared not to throw life 
away, however burdensome it might be, and 
thus set a worthy example of fidelity to the 
last. She has left behind her sincere mourn- 
ers and friends—such as the best and noblest 
might be proud to claim; but she has joined a 
brighter band, and entered upon her real work. 

8. S PACKARD. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


R. JAMES ELLIS writes the follow- 
BA ing excellent condensed geographical 
sketch —he calls it “history”—for the Jowa 
School Journal. This is what may be called a 
bird’s-eye view of France, which at this time is 
especially interesting. 

GEOGRAPHICAL FeaTURES.—This portion of 
Europe is situated in its western part, and is 
bounded on the north by the English Channel 
and Belgium; east by Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy; south by the Mediterranean Sea and 
Spain; and west by the Atlantic Ocean. On 
the northwest it is separated from England by 
the English Channel. On every side of its 
frontier, except the north, it has strong natural 
barriers, in the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Ridge 
of Jura, and the Vosges. 

Extent.—In tracing the general contour of 
France, the projections and indentations which 
occur are so numerous, that the country neces- 
sarily assumes the shape of a polygon, compos- 





OF FRANCE. 


ed of many unequal sides. If, however, we con- 
nect the more salient points which are on the 
north, the west, the east, the southwest, and 
the southeast by straight lines, the included 
space, constituting a pentagon, will comprise 
the whole of the French territory, and give a 
good general idea ofits shape. The longest lines 
that can be drawn across the country are two 
diagonals—one from the southeast to the north- 
west extremity, six hundred and seventy miles 
in extent; the other from the southwest to the 
northeast, having a length of six hundred and 
twenty-five miles. Measured on the meridian 
of Dunkirk, the greatest length is six hundred 
miles; and measured on the parallel of 48° 
20’, the greatest breadth is six hundred and 
eighty-two miles. The breadth near the center 
is four hundred miles, and between the mouth 
of the Gironde (Jee-rond) and the frontiers of 
Savoy, where the country is narrowest, it does 
not exceed three hundred and thirty miles. 
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Coast-LrixgE.—The coast-line is formed by 
the Bay of Biscay, the English Channel, the 
Straits of Dover, the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Gulf ef Lyons. Its length, without allowing 
for minor indentations, is, along the German 
Ocean and English Channel, five hundred and 
sixty miles; along the Atlantic, five hundred 
miles; and along the Mediterranean, two hun- 
dred and sixty miles—giving an aggregate of 
thirteen hundred and fifty miles. It is difficult 
to say what addition would be made by minute- 
ly tracing the bays and headlands; but the 
whole length of the coast-line may be safely 
estimated at not less than fifteen hundred 
miles. 

CoNTINENTAL BounDaRy.—The continental 
boundary formed on the southwest by the Pyr- 
enees, is two hundred and fifty miles; on the 
east by the Alps, one hundred and fifty-five 
miles; the Jura (Joo-rah), one hundred and 
sixty-seven miles; and the Rhine, one hundred 
miles; and the northeast by an arbitrary line 
of about two hundred and ninety miles—thus 
giving in coast and mainland a general perim- 
eter of about two thousand four hundred and 
sixty-two miles, including an area of one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven thousand three hundred 
and forty square miles. On taking a survey 
of this great country, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the advantages which it derives from 
its position. Itnot only forms a continuous and 
compact whole, but though united to the con- 
tinent by a line of above nine hundred miles, is 
so much isolated from it by great natural bound- 
aries, that the only direction in which it can be 
considered open to hostile attack is on the 
the northeast, where a line of strong fortresses 
has made a barrier which was thought formerly 
to be as impenetrable as those which in other 
directions have been provided by nature. 
Again: on the north and west, a long line of 
coast gives it immediate access to the great 
ocean thoroughfares, while on the south, its 
harbors in the Mediterranean give it a com- 
manding share in the traffic of that most im- 
portant of all inland seas. 

Bays.—On the coast of France are two great 
gulfs or bays; one the Bay of Biscay, formed 
by the Atlantic on the west, and the Gulf of 
Lyons, setting up from the Mediterranean on 
the south. The former extends from Cape Or- 
tegal (Or-ta-gal), on the northern coast of Spain, 
to the island of Ouessant ( Wes-songt), or Ushant, 
at the west extremity of Brittany or Bretagne, 
a distance of not less than three hundred and 
sixty miles, having an average breadth of about 
two hundred and fifty miles. The latter ex- 





tends iniand about eighty miles; the distance 
across its mouth is about one hundred and thirty 
miles. The other principal bays are Cancale 
(Kong-kahl), St. Brieux (Sang-breuh), on the 
north. Brest Road and the bays of Douarne- 
nez (Doo-ar-neh-na), and Audierne (Ode-airn) on 
the west of Brittany; the bays of La Forest, 
and Quiberon (Kee-beh-rong), and Penerf (Pen- 
erf) Road on the south of Brittany; the bay of 
Bourgneuf (Boor-nuf), south of the mouth of 
the Loire (Ivcar); Basque (Bask) Roads, or the 
Bay of La Rochelle (ZLa-ro-shell), and the Ba- 
sin of Arcachon (Ar-ka-shong), west of the de- 
partment of Gironde. 

Roaps. —The Roads of Toulon ( Z0o0-lon), Cav- 
alaire, Grimaud (Gree-mo), Napoule (Na-poole), 
Jouan (Jo-arn),on the Mediterranean. Brit- 
tany is a remarkable peninsula in the west, 
separating the English Channel from the Bay 
of Biscay ; and another projection called Con- 
tentin, extends far into the English Channel. 

Capres.—The principal capes are Gris-Nez 
(Gree-na), in the Straits of Dover; Cape Bar- 
fleur (Bar-flur’), and Cape la Hogue (lah-hohg), 
the former at the northern and the latter at the 
northwestern extremity ; the Bec-du-Bar (Bek- 
doo-Bahr) and the Point-de-Penmarch (Pong- 
deh-pong-marsh), in Finistere (Fin-is-tair). 

Istanps.—The islands .of France are few 
and unimportant; they consist of Corsica, Hy- 
eres (He-air), Lerins (Zeh-rang) in the Mediter- 
ranean; Noirmoutier (Nwar-moo-te-a), Oleron 
(0-la-rong), Re, Belleisle, Dieu (Dyew), Graix 
(Gra), Sein (San) and Ouessant in the Atlantic. 

-LAKEs.—The lakes are of no importance, 
and so few in number, and individually so lim- 
ited in extent, as to be undeserving of separate 
notice. Along the coasts of the Bay of Biscay 
and the Mediterranean there are lagoons, sep- 
arated from the sea by thin slips of land; but 
they are in general extremely shallow. The 
largest, Grand-Lieu (Grong-leuh), in the depart- 
ment of the Loire-Inferieure (Zvar-ong-fare-ur) 
covers an area of only twenty-nine square 
miles, and is altogether devoid of interest. 
The next largest, St. Point, in the Jura, does 
not cover three square miles. Others of still 
less dimensions become more interesting from 
their localities in the lofty regions of the Pyr- 
enees, or in the deep hollows of ancient cra- 
ters in Auvergne (0-vairn). 

Rrvers.—The great watershed, by which 
the whole of Europe is divided into two vast 
basins, the one sending its waters south to the 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the Caspian, 
and the other west and north to the Atlantic, 
North Sea, and the Baltic, passes in a waving 
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line across France, from southwest to northeast, 
and divides it into two very unequal portions. 
In France, this watershed commences at the 
western extremity of the Pyrenees, and pro- 
ceeds east in the line of its central axis till it 
reaches the southwestern extremity of Ariege 
(Ah-re-aige). Here it meets a branch thrown 
off at right angles from the principal chain, 
and proceeds with it north to the Col de Na- 
rouse (Kol-deh-nah-rooze). Its course is now 
determined by the Cevennes (Sevenn), with 
which it proceeds tortuously, almost northeast, 
and then nearly due north, crossing the 
Canal du Nord, and thereafter continuing with 
the Cote d'Or) (Kot‘dor), to the Plateau de Lan- 
gres (Plat-o-deh-long’r). Having crossed this 
plateau, the Monts Faucilles (Mong-Fo-seel) 
gives it an easterly direction as far as the Bal- 
lon d’Alsace (Bahi/long-dal’sass), where, as if 
retracing its steps, it proceeds south-southwest, 
along the great wall of the Jura, and quits 
French territory on reaching the slopes of the 
Jorat (Zhorah). The portion of France to the 
south and east of this great watershed is not 
equal to a fourth of its whole surface, and is 
almost wholly drained by the Rhone (Rohn) 
and its tributaries. The only secondary basins 
deserving of notice are those of the Tech (Tesh), 
Tet (Ta), Gly (Glee), and Aude (Ode), which 
have their sources in the Pyrenees; and the 
Herault (Ha-ro), descending from the Cevennes. 
The far larger part of France, situated north 
and west of the great European watershed, 
contains, in addition to a number of secondary, 
four principal river basins—the Rhine, belong- 
ing to the North Sea and the German Ocean; 
the Seine belonging to the English Channel ; 
and the Loire and Garonne (Gah-ronn), both 
belonging to the Bay of Biscay. The first of 
these basins, though the largest of all, is devel- 
oped to a very limited extent within the French 
territory. All the others are wholly French. 
The more important secondary basins on this 
side of the great watershed are those of the 
Somme and the Orne, belonging to the English 
Channel; and the Vilaine ( Vee-lain), Sevre-Ni- 
ortaise (Sahor-ne-or-taz), Charente (Sha-ront), 
and Adour (AA-door), belonging to the Bay of 
Biscay. The lengths of the princival rivers are 
exhibited in the following table: 


Miles. 
Adour (AA-door)........ 204 Escant(Fahowt-Scheldt 28 
Allier (AA-le-a).. ........ 200 | Escaut, (French part).. 
Aude (Odeé)...........+. 130 Garonne (Cah- -TOMN)..... “465 
Charente (Sha-ront)..... 248 | Gironde (.Jee-rond)...... 50 
tT | ee 4 Herault (Ha-ro)......... 83 
Creuse (Kruz).......... Isere (He-zair).......... 168 


Dordogne (Dor-don).. “30 Isere, (French part). .... 105 
Doubs ( (Doob2)....0++.+++ 263 | Loire (Zawar).........++. 
Durance (Du-ronss) .....235 | Lot (Zo). 








Miles Mikes. 
Meuse (Meurz).......... = eee 534 
Meuse, (French part)....220 | Rhone, (French = 
Moselle (Mo-zell) anil “328 | Rhone (as = as rons) 32 
Moselle, (French part). .167 | Saone (Sonn)............ 
Marne (Marn). ......... 291 | Seine (San)........... soF 
ae ee 158 | Somme (Somm).........117 
} er a part)..... i, eon oe >) 
himacccnensn 86 | Vienne (roam). wea 
Rhine siohanaial 962 | Vilaine Vee-lain)... . 130 
Rhine, (French part)....126 | Yonne ( Yonn).......... 155 


But few of the rivers of France are navi- 
gable for large vessels. The greater portion of 
them flow with a swift current through chan 
nels interrupted by shallows or rapids, and 
many have their entrances obstructed by sand- 
banks. The Rhine, in commercial importance, 
is one of the first rivers in Europe, forms part 
of the eastern boundary, along which it is nav- 
igable for steamboats to Basle (Bahl), in the 
north of Switzerland, a distance of about five 
hundred miles from the sea. By means of a 
canal its waters communicate with those of the 
Seine. This last river is navigable for vessels 
of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
tons to Rouen, and for those drawing six feet 
of water to Paris. Shifting sand-banks at the 
mouth of the Seine, together with its extremely 
tortuous course between the metropolis and the 
sea, present serious obstacles to navigation. 
Steamboats require two days for descent, and 
four days for the ascent. The Loire, the largest 
river in France, has a navigable channel of 
five hundred and twelve miles, and is connect 
ed with the Seine by the Orleans (Or-la-ahns) 
Canal, and with the Rhone through the medi 
um of a canal which joins it with the navigable 
waters of the Saone. The rapid current of the 
Rhone and its large tributaries was formerly a 
great obstacle to navigation, but the introduo- 
tion of steamers has, in a great measure, ob- 
viated this difficulty, and added vastly to the 
commercial importance of the river. It is said 
that France, in all, has one hundred and thitty- 
three navigable rivers, extending about eight 
thousand miles. 

[By the late negotiations for peace between 
the French and the Germans, France will lose 
a considerable part of her frontier provinces 
which border on Baden, Bavaria, and Prussia, 
or the new North German Empire.] 
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THE BOY AND THE FALCON. 


LowEnr the falcon sweeps ; its fluttering prey 
Bleeds on the boy’s proud bosom ; not the sway 
Of wings and talons makes the firm eye quail— 
The small hand quiver. Wondrous fair, not frail, 
In day’s new flush, he stands beneath the foe, 
His clear eye flashing—turning off the blow 

That sweeps so near in all its angry zest— 

So near the wounded bird upon his breast. 
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Old Quercy’s weird gray stones, beneath the light, 
In fancied figures far, stand Druid-like 

By altars. Near the copse, among its leaves 
Gathers the silver dawn. One silver beam weaves 
On and falls where flushed he stands so nobly fair— 
Falls on the upturned face the clustering hair. 


Beyond the copse, her fleet course quelled, 

Ventadour’s bride, in sudden rapture held, 

Sees where the falcon sweeps, where proud lips part 

Where eyes in anger flash—where throbs a heart 
Noble and true. 

Her palfrey reined, each gallant chevalier 

Draws to her side; her tardy falconer 

The hawk recalls. She woos the peasant child 

In vain. Her beauty can not turn aside 

Remembrance that, for her, good Maguerite 

Was treated ill, was sad—poor Marguerite,— 

And that the blood-stained bird upon his breast 

Was by her hound and falcon hunted from its nest. 

She woos awhile in vain, till, thoughtful, fair, 

He shakes the waving clusters of his hair 

Sadly, and in the outstretched hand 

Lays the death-stricken bird, at her demand ! 


Ventadour’s bride one boon must ask her lord ; 
He bends to listen to her pleaded word,— 
Bends smiling his consent. Her rapturous eye 
Rests on the peasant boy; “I would that I 
Might take this little child for thine and mine ,— 
He'll do but honor to thy glorious line?” 
And in the little hand again she lay 
The bleeding trophy of the well-earned day. 
GEO, KLINGLE. 
—— ~+4o———_—_ 


WISDOM. 


TrvE CovuraGe.—A learned man has said that 
the hardest words to pronounce in the English 
language are, ‘“‘I made a nfistake.’”” When Fred- 
erick the Great wrote to the Senate, “I have just 
lost a battle, and it’s my own fault,’’ Goldsmith 
says, ‘*‘ His confession showed more greatness than 
his victories.”’ 

WITH our own judgments durst we to comply, 

In virtue should we live, in glory die. 

A woman should be amiable, benevolent, chari- 
table, domestic, economical, forgiving, generous, 
honest, industrious, judicious, kind, loving, neat, 
obedient, pleasant, quiet, reflecting, sober, tender, 
urbane, virtuous, wise, exemplary, and zealous. 
So should a man. 

THE best humor is that which contains the most 
humanity, that which is flavored throughont with 
tenderness and kindness. 

America’s great thinker, Emerson, says, ‘ Life 
is hardly respectable if it has no generous task, no 
duties or affections that constitute a necessity of 
existing. Every man’s task is his life-preserver.” 

In youth, yea, in manhood, we should cultivate 
mind and character to the utmost, for we know 
not for what end God may have destined us. 

REFINED homes are the end of civilization. The 
work of all races for thousands of years is repre- 
sented by the difference between a wigwam and a 
lady’s parlor. It has no better result to show. 





RELIGION can never be anything but a poor, 
puny, sickly growth, a mere effervescence of sen- 
timentalism, until it is based on strict obedience 
to all the laws of our being, the organic as well as 
the spiritual. 

GEnIvs in man to-day is individualism of char- 
acter and effort, the power one here and there is 
seen to have to light his own fire and drive his 
own engine. 


Wispom is the associate of Justice. It assists 
her to form equal laws to pursue right measures, 
to correct power, to protect weakness, and to unite 
individuals in a common interest and general wel- 
fare. Heroes may kill tyrants, but it is wisdom 
and laws that prevent tyranny and oppression. 

In every pursuit, whatever gives strength and 
energy to the mind of man, experience teaches to 
be favorable to the interests of piety, of knowl- 
edge, and of virtue; in every pursuit, on the con- 
trary, whatever enfeebles or limits the powers of 
the mind, the same experience ever shows to be 
hostile to the best interests of human life. 

——— +00 


FOOD FOR MIRTH. 


How Samso “SwaLLOwED THE Rat.” — The 
partiality of the darky for the sun is proverbial. 
At noonday, with the fierce rays shining down on 
his bare head, the musquitoes singing around him, 
and the flies making amorous dalliance with his 
nose and lips, he sleeps and dreams. One old 
darky, in the Fourth District of New Orleans, has 
daily, for some months past, selected the door- 
step of a prominent resident for his noonday nap. 
Being driven off one day he comes the next. With 
his head thrown back and his mouth wide open, 
he snores away to the exceeding discomfort of the 
inmates. Called to the door by this novel diapason, 
a few days since, the lady of the house concluded 
she would try an experiment. For this purpose 
she procured a small piece of ice and dropped it 
into the huge orifice that served as Sambo’s mouth. 
It disappeared like a shot, and with a cough and 
a snort Sambo started to his feet. 

“Ugh!” he grunted, as the ice sent violent 
thrills through his stomach. ‘‘ What dis?’ and 
his fingers clutched nervously the afflicted parts. 

Just then some one in the house cried out that 
a big rat had run down ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s’’ throat. 
This added terror to his pain. He rolled on the 
banquette and called lustily for help. 

“’Fore God, missus, he’s gnawin’ out’n me. I 
feels him. Oh, golly, he’s kill’n’ me!” and the 
whites of the darky’s protruding eyes, like sau- 
cers, and the convulsed and anguished face, show- 
ed that real pain was strongly enhanced by his imag- 
inary terror. “Oh, golly, how he do jump and 
kick about! ’’ and Sambo again gave himself up to 
a paroxysm of lamentation. 

“Drink warm water, Uncle Sam, and drown 
him,” the lady suggested. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Sam started for 
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the water-plug. He turned on the crank and the 
water started. Sam glued his lips to the nozzle 
until his sides were puffed out like an inflated bal- 
loon. 

“How do you feel now, Uncle Sam ?”’ the lady 
inquired, as Sam staggered back to his feet. 

“T guess he’s drowned, missus; but here’s 
what’s troublin’ dis chile: how’s dat rat gwine to 
git out’n dare ?”"—New Orleans Exchange. 

His BaGGaGE ?— 

“ That seat is engaged,”’ said a pretty young maid, 

As I entered a carriage one day ; [she said. 
“To whom?” “A young gentleman,” pouting, 

** Then where is his baggage, I pray ?”’ 

Her ruby lips opened like rosebuds in spring, 

Her face in deep blushes was dyed, 

As muttering crossly, ‘‘ You hateful old thing, 

Why, I am his baggage,’’ she cricd. 

A counTrRY poet, after looking about over life, 
has come to the following rhyming conclusion: 
“Oh, I wouldn’t live forever. I wouldn’t if I 
could; but I needn’t fret about, for I couldn’t if 
I would.” 


Ir was slippery the other day in Waterbury, 
Conn., says the American: “Is there any show 
goin’ on here?”’ said a rude boy, as he stuck his 
head into a store door. ‘‘No, sonny; why?” 
‘***Cause there’s so many people sittin’ on the side- 
walk with their hats off.’’ 

“THERE'S two ways of doin’ it,” said an Emer- 
ald Islander to himself, as he stood musing and 
waiting for a job. “If I save me four thousan’ 
dollars I must lay up two hunderd dollars a year 





for twinty years, or I can put away twinty dollars 
a year for two hunderd years. Now, which way 
will Ido?” 

A WASHERWOMAN who has been suffering from 
an attack of the tender muse thus pathetically 
alludes to her ills and trials : 

Oh, cramp and spazzum ! 
I often has ’um, 
Nooralgy, too, and tic, 
And roomatics in style— 
Which I rubs in ile 
With op-ped-delly-dick ! 

Tue following outrageous libel has been pub- 
lished by a Western paper: 

“*A literary society in Pennsylvania wrote to 
Horace Greeley to lecture for them next winter. 
When the reply came, nobody could read the 
handwriting, and it was confidently believed by 
the members that Horace had sent them some 
Egyptian hieroglyphics from the tomb of Cheops, 
for the purpose of hinting at the subject of his 
lecture. But the letter was submitted to an ex- 
pert, who spent two weeks in translating it, with 
the following result : 

New York. 

Dear Sir: I am vaccinated and yawning at Ish- 
mael; he surely is not Fishing shad all the while 
at Lims’s: but I wrote a line to fetch her forth; 
deception is thus underrated viciously if Idaho 
fails. Carrots promise to wait. Perhaps spirits 
are ended—entirely ; my bow. Bores. 

(Signed, ) HORACE GREELEY. 

“What he meant to say, nobody has yet been 
able to ascertain, and so a messenger is on his 
way to the Tribune office to “interview” the re- 
markable chirographer.”’ 








{ur Jfentorial Pure 





{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ** What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.]} 





Go Our Correspondents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 








Batpness or Women.—Why is it 
there are no bald-headed women? In fact, I never 
saw one, yet it is a common thing among men. 


Ans. Some women are partially bald, though it 
is not verycommon. We know of no other reason 
why men are so often bald and women not, unless 
it is that the beard by “‘along pull, a strong pull, and 





a pull altogether” takes the hair element another 
way, arresting it before it can rise to the top. 
Baldness does not come from mental activity 
solely or chiefly. J. C. Calhoun, Rufus Choate, 
Lyman Beecher, and Henry Ward Beecher showed 
no baldness, while many a boor, who “‘ never had 
a dozen thoughts in all his life,” is bald. Ina 
family inclined to baldness, one mentally active 
would be earliest bald. Wearing over-warm or 
air-tight hats is one of the principal causes. 


Tue Eyrs.—Will rubbing the eyes 
toward the nose or from the nose help to preserve 
the eyesight ? and does the shape of the eye make 
any difference? I have heard that near-sighted 
persons retain their eyesight to a yreater age than 
others. 

eins. John Quincy Adams fancied that by rub- 
bing the eyes from without inward, as one can 
with the thumb on one eye and a finger on the 
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other, he made them more convex, and thus re- 
tained his vision longer. Age tends to flatten the 
eyeball, making the focus or point of vision 
longer, and the object of spectacles is to compen- 
sate for this lengthening of the focus, and bring 
the object looked at upon the retina. Persons are 
near-sighted because the eyeball is very convex, 
which makes the focus short; this throws the ob- 
ject before the retina, and as age flattens the 
eyeball, it is much later with them before the 
focus gets so long as to throw the object back of 
the point of vision. 

Eyecups have been invented with a view to ex- 
haust the air over the eye and make the front of 
the eyeball more rounded and permanent, so as to 
shorten the line of vision in old people, and obvi- 
ate the necessity for glasses; but we do not ap- 
prove of this apparatus. Some people have suf- 
fered seriously in consequence from congestion of 
the eye. We recommend people to live on a plain 
diet, avoiding stimulants of every kind; and when 
their eyesight gets so long they can not see to 
read, let them get the common glasses, which will 
bring the focal point to the right place, and not be 
ashamed of wearing them. Cupping eyes or put- 
ting cups upon them can hardly be of permanent 
value, whoever may recommend it. 

Derivation or “ Lapy.”—This term, 
which I think ought to convey a meaning signifi- 
cant of purity and nobility of character, has be- 
come of late more a catch-word than anything 
else. Can you give us some facts with regard to 
its derivation? 

Ans. From an English writer who has examined 
the subject we take the following: It is not prob- 
ably generally understood that the term is com- 
pounded of two Saxon words, ‘leaf or laf,’’ sig- 
nifying a “‘loaf of bread,’’ and ‘‘diam,”’ to “ give 
or to serve.” It was customary in times of old 
for those families whom God had blessed with 
wealth and affluence to give away regularly a por- 
tion of “‘bread,” and other food, to those poor 
families in their respective parishes and neighbor- 
hoods who might stand in need of assistance, and 
on such occasions the ‘“‘lady”’ of the family, or 
mistress of the household, herself personally offi- 
ciated, distributing with her own hands the daily 
or weekly dole. Hence she was called the “laf- 
dy,” or the “‘ bread-giver;”’ and in course of time 
this word, like many others in our English lan- 
guage, became abbreviated to its present express- 
ive form of “‘lady.’”” An English writer of the 
last century, in reference to this derivation of 
“lady,” observes that “the meaning of this word 
is now as little known as the practice which gave 
rise to it, yet it is from that hospitable custom 
that to this day the ladies in this kingdom alone 
carve and serye the meat at their own tables.” 


SrraWBERRIES.— Why is this delicious 
fruit called ‘‘strawberries?”’ I can understand 
the significance of blackberries, cherries, raspber- 
ries, and others, but I do not see any relation be- 





tween “straw” and the berry which the prefix 
designates. 


Ans. Strawberries are so called from a custom 
once prevalent in England, of children stringing 
the fruit on straws, and carrying them about for 
sale, at so many “straws” for a penny. 


“A Scnoot Tracuer.”—From your 
description of yourself we infer that you have 
large Secretiveness and average Language, with an 
excitable temperament and moderate Self-Esteem. 


Mawony.—My memory as to what 
I see, read, or hear is very dull. How can I cul- 
tivate this organ? 

Ans. These different kinds of memory depend 
not upon one organ but upon many, to wit: Indi- 
viduality, Form, Size, Color, Eventuality, Tune, 
and Language. Our work entitled ‘‘ Memory, and 
Intellectual Improvement” explaius all the or- 
gans of memory, and gives lengthly and lucid in- 
structions how to cultivate each. The price of 
the work by mail, post-paid, is $1 50. 


Force or Cuaractrer.—What devel- 
opments give force of character? 

Ans. Primarily, Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness; but Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, 
and Hope, with a strong Motive-Vital tempera- 
ment, greatly add to or sustain the elements of 
force. A distingué bearing comes from active Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness, and Ideality. 


DrowninG.— When a person is 
drowned, is it caused by his lungs being filled 
with water, or simply by suffocation ? 

Ans, It is altogether probable that in most cases 
some water is swallowed by a drowning man, 
which contributes to the suffocation which pro- 
duces death. In the excitement attending an ac- 
cident where a person is suddenly precipitated 
into deep water, he is liable to lose self-control 
and swallow considerable water in his violent con- 
vulsive breathing, and thus hasten strangulation. 


What Then Sup. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 

Tue Rieut Sprrit.—Mr. Editor : For 
about twelve years—more than a third of my life 
—I have been acasual phrenological student. Not 
till lately have I thought of making any use of it 
except for the entertainment of myself and my 
personal associates. Phrenology is indeed an al- 
most fearful truth. Its finger points like that of 
fate. It stands out to-day in beauty almost equal 
to revelation. Time continues to bless it. It has 
given me a self-knowledge. A similar experience 
crowns every earnest student thereof, and this 
fact accounts fer the unyielding faith which its 
advocates have displayed in the science. Like 
some other beginners, however, I have a few inno- 
vations to urge. First, I can never consent to call 
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an organ, except in the animals, by the name of 
Destructiveness. Executiveness is the true term in 
my opinion, It impels a man to clear difficulties 
from his path. It is as useful in art and religion as 
it isin war. It makes asuccessful corn-field as well 
as a successful battle-field. I would also change 
the name of Mirthfulness to that of Originality. 
Mirth is simply one of the phases of originality. 
I am certain that this organ endows a person with 
a vast amount of original sagacity in conversation, 
poetry, logic, oratory, and soon. It is a union of 
reason and imagination. It is logic without the 
aid of rules. Itis mockery without fear or care 
of consequences. I have also a new name of a 
heretofore overlooked organ to propose. Physi- 
ognomy has pointed out the organ for some time. 
However, it belongs to Phrenology. I should call 
it Passion. It is formed by the space between the 
eye and the brow. If the space is large, the organ 
is likewise large. But if the brow fits close and 
sharp over the eye, the person: is phlegmatic, cold, 
and critical. It is, I have found, a most unerring 
guide in this particular, and should be added to 
the regular list of organs. You will observe that 
Passion and Language are in many respects similar. 
True oratory is a kind of methodical passion. 
For some reasons both organs might be called by 
one name. There are other reasons, however, for 
preserving a difference. Language, commonly 
speaking, expresses the meaning of voluble word- 
power only; whereas passion is the silent heart- 
power which, in many of the deeds of love and 
hate, never speak in words. Iam proud of the 
fine appearance of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
I fancy, however, that it is becoming too much of 
a general magazine. J. M. H. 

(This spirit of inquiry and investigation pleases 
us, since it shows the earnest, progressive student 
in phrenological science. There are, doubtless, 
other organs to be discovered—perhaps many. 
Even those which figure on the chart may be dem- 
onstrated as compound in nature. We shall hail 
each well-authenticated and well-defined discovery 
with great satisfaction.—Epitor A. P. J.] 


ExTRavAGANCE OF Women. — How 
much is svid and written upon this subject! Now 
pause a moment, my dear masculine friends, and 
let us compare notes. To be sure, we sometimes 
wear diamonds; but, my dear sir, this ‘“single- 
stone”’ and that rich “‘ cluster,” with its opal cen- 
ter, tinted and rainbow-hued, cost not half so much 
as the regal solitaire sparkling upon your little 
finger! Our ribbons and laces, which look such a 
prodigious pile to your unfeminine eyes, could 
easily be bought with the money thrown away on 
your cigar-stumps! (By the way, we think there 
might be ‘‘ mustache cups’’ invented for smoking 
as well as drinking—why not?) Our darling bon- 
nets, though grown so liliputian of late, we admit 
cost a trifle, but so do all those luxuries over the 
the way, where we poor souls never care nor dare 
to enter. Our silks and satins cost less than your 





broadcloth, while our boots (dear, dainty little 
things) are scarce half the price of your own. 
Now, saying nothing of your clubs, and the secret 
associations to which you belong, in what are not 
all the superfluities of our sex overbalanced by 
those of yourown? Where are they ? 

MRS. WILKINSON. 


Some Experiences IN CANVASSING. 
—A lady friend, both a contributor and subscrib- 
er, writes us from Elgin, that center of Western 
watch manufacture, as follows: You say you are 
sorry to hear of the drawbacks to my enterprises, 
—TI am sorry also; but what I once really adopt as 
an object I do not spare effort to accomplish, and 
I believe those who work earnestly, determinedly, 
and perseveringly will succeed soon or late. I 
have found often in my experiences with the ways 
of this world, that in a present disappointment, 
properly understood and treated, one may fre- 
quently find the germ of future success. There is 
truth in the maxim which says, ‘‘ We make most 
progress when we hasten slowly.”” The mushroom 
though of quick growth is not the most useful 
nor most hardy sort of vegetation. 

Though I have canvassed more thoroughly and 
persistently this year than the last, and only suc- 
ceeded, as yet, in obtaining the names I send you, 
[ believe more firmly than ever that judicious 
effort in making generally known the true nature 
of the science, and a steady influence exerted in 
its favor, will obtain for it in the end an almost 
universal acknowledgment, and the JOURNAL a 
corresponding circulation in this as well as other 
places. 

I never until now realized the diversity of hu- 
man tastes and opinions, nor felt so keen a sym- 
pathy for editors in general, and the editor of the 
A. P. J. in particular. Truly, it is little wonder 
that the man who tried to please everybody pleased 
nobody, including himself. 

One person, to whom I lent several JouRNALS, 
would not take it because it contained biographies 
of persons whom he said he “didn’t know nor care 
anything about.’’ Ido not doubt that were you 
acquainted with his personal history you could 
entertain your readers with the biography of a 
“‘person” he did “‘care about,”’ if you were not 
troubled with misgivings that too great a number, 
upon perusal, might raise the same objections he 
had done. Another person liked the biographies 
very much, but thought “‘so much talking about 
Phrenology tiresome.” Another still, had come to 
the conclusion that there was not much real infor- 
mation to be gained about Phrenology by reading 
the JouRNAL. I told this person, who seemed to 
be in earnest and groping after first principles, 
that the science of Phrenology was by no means 
new, and that its advocate, the JOURNAL, was in 
its fifty-second volume, and therefore locating 
organs, defining the different temperaments, and 
otherwise rehearsing long-admitted facts would 
be to old readers and students as A B C to more 
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advanced scholars in school; but these, I fur- 
ther told him, were clearly and fully defined and 
explained in your books and charts, and having 
your book list and some charts, I referred him 
to these. He seemed interested, and whether he 
will pursue his research further I do not know, 
but I will do all I can to encourage interest and 
investigation. 

Another class of people frequently tell me that 
they are “ well acquainted with Phrenology—know 
all about it, in fact,” and it is ‘‘ only partially true,” 
or “‘not worth a row of pins.’’ In such cases I 
ask some questions, and generally find that this 
sweeping judgment is caused by a very promiscu- 
ous and superficial skimming over of Phrenology, 
or because of some pet prejudice disturbed, or 
some disagreeable truths told them by it. And 
not infrequently a former acquaintance with some 
phrenologist is put in the balance against the sci- 
ence, because of said phrenologist’s individual 
peculiarities and failings (as they view them), and 
which they identify with the principles taught and 
believed by that person. 

An amusing incident, which occurred when I 
was canvassing, will illustrate this and the differ- 
ence in individual tastes at the same time. One 
gentleman looked at the JouRNAL and asked if 
‘* Fowler and Wells”? were not the proprietors. I 
replied that Fowler had formerly been in that con- 
nection, though for some time I had not seen 
his name mentioned as one of the proprictors. 
‘* Well,” he said, ‘I know all about it, then. I 
used to know Fowler, and I haven’t the least re- 
spect for him.”’ I urged that the JouRNAL was 
not a reflection of any one person’s character or 
opinions, but was the advocate of Phrenology as a 
science, giving every chance for the formation of 
a candid judgment on the subject by not merely 
advencing arguments in favor of it, but also giving 
an impartial hearing to what might be said against 
it, and asked if he had ever examined it carefully 
for himself. He said, ‘‘ Yes, thoroughly,” for five 
or six years ago he had read several of these books, 
and he knew what ‘‘ Fowler believed.’’ At my re- 
quest he examined the specimen number, but 
though seemingly pleased with it, declined with 
the plea of “‘ hard times.”’ 

Well, I have said quite enough of my experiences 
with other people’s conflicting ideas, and I have 
reason to think your own trials in that line, during 
all the years you have piloted the good bark Phre- 
nology safe past many a Scylla and Charybdis of 
public opinion, would, if written, make a harrow- 
ing volume. — B. H. E. 


Mr. Georce Sours, of the Commer- 
cial College Journal, of New Orleans, under the 
title of “‘QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS,” prints the 
following : 

Best MAGAZINES AND Booxs.—What magazine 
would you recommend for a young man who de- 
sires to improve himself, and whose reading hours 
are limited? Which is the best book published 


Ans. To your first interrogation, confining our- 





selves strictly to magazine literature, and thus 
giving a categorical answer, we would recommend 
the PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL. This is, beyond 
question, the best magazine to direct the improve- 
ment of the body, the expansion of the intellect, 
the deepening and extending of the morals, the 
promoting and increasing of the knowledge and 
happiness of mankind, that is published in the 
world. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL presents 
to its million readers, in each number, a perfect 
feast of intellectual food, all of the most healthy 
and palatable character. 

To your second question we answer, King James’ 
edituon of the Holy Bible. 


Ovr Museum Prosecr.—A young 
subscriber says: Noticing in this department of 
the JOURNAL a review of the sights at ‘‘ 389,’’ clos- 
ing with a notice of your desire to found an eth- 
nological museum, I found that the idea created a 
strong desire to give you the desired half million, 
but one thing was lacking—the requisite ‘ pile.” 
As I am yet too young to be expected to “* paddle 
my own canoe,”’ I can’t say when I shall have it; 
but should my muscle or brains ever make me 
independent of other aid, I shall be pleased to give 
a tenth of my income to the filling of such a mu- 
seum. I have great faith in the future of Phre- 
nology. Wishing you all the success in the world, 
I remain your well-wisher, G. E. H. 


Literary Aotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 




















A Manvat or Ancient History, from 
the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western 
Empire. Comprising the History of Chaldea, 
Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Lybia, Pheenicia, 
Syria, Judea, Egypt, Carthage, Persia, Greece, 
Macedonia, Parthia, and Rome. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. One vol., 
12mo; pp. 633; cloth. Price, $2 50. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

Would you go back to the beginning of written 
history? Here you have it—not exactly “ in anut- 
shell,’’—but in a handy volume, in handsome type 
and paper, so inviting, that, like a sweet orange, 
one will not put it down until he has absorbed it. 
Here are genealogical tables giving the pedigrees 
of Alexander the Great; Antipater; Antigonus ; 
The Selucide ; The Ptolemies; also, of the Kings 
of Pergamus, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia; 
The Jewish, Maccabean, and Herodian Kings ; The 
Julian, Claudian, Constantine, and Theodosian 
Roman dynasties; and the Parthian dynasties of 
Arsaces I., of Sanatroeces, of Artabanus IL, and 
of Vonones II., and others. Those who are inter- 
ested in these studies should read this handsome 


| **Manual of Ancient History.” 
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Arcu £oLocicaL Review anv Histort- 
CAL ReGister. Devoted to Archeology, An- 
thropology, and History. Wills De Hass, Edi- 
tor and Proprietor, New York. 

Paleontologists, and those interested in researches 
having in view the discovery of whatever may 
throw light upon the early history of man, will 
welcome this new edition to our periodical litera- 
ture. The prospectus furnishes a brief survey of 
the field to be embraced by this Review, and from 
it we quote: 

“The necessity for a journal devoted to the ra 
idly increasing interests of American Pre-Historic 
Archeology, Anthropology, and collateral Sci- 
ences, has long been experienced by those inter- 
ested in scientific progress ;—by all engaged inves- 
tigating the Natural History, Antiquity, or Philos- 
ophy of Man in America. is necessity demands 
a medium of inter-communication between explor- 
ers, scientists, and the public. The undersigned, 
sensible of this great want, has determined, after 
free interchange of opinion with leading scientific 
men, to establish a journal which shall be a free 
and liberal exponent of the special sciences to 
which it will be devoted. The Review is not de- 
signed to meet the wants of men of science only, 
but all interested in the origin and antiquity of 
Man. These subjects now attract attention of the 
most advanced minds of the age. Scientists and 
divines, the religious and secular press, are earn- 
estly discussing the vital questions of origin and 
development, now assuming such momentous im- 
portance. The Review will afford a medium for 
those who seek to gain or impart information on 
these absorbing issues. The Review will be pub- 
lished monthly, if subscriptions warrant; if not, 
quarterly ; executed in the best style of *ypog- 
raphy, and illustrated, as far as practicable. Sub- 
scription, Five Dollars per annum.” 

We trust the undertaking will have that support 


which its importance so greatly merits. 


From Fourteen To Fourscore. By 
Mrs. 8. W. Jewett. One vol., 12mo; pp. 416; 
cloth. Price, $1 50. Hurd & Houghton. 


Woman is a better talker than man. She begins 
to practice with her first doll baby, and continues 
all through life. She is a more natural teacher 
than man; first teaching the child to talk, then to 
read, to sing, etc. Were it left for men to teach 
the child to talk, it would be late in life, if 
ever, and then not so well done. ‘ Baby, say pa.” 
‘“P—— pa.” ‘ Nowsay ma.” ‘*M—— ma,” and 
she teases the little one for hours and days until 
it begins to talk. When educated for it, and prac- 
ticed, she also writes as well, if not better, than 
men. How much is written which never sees the 
light we do not know—but we think not a little. 

Mrs. Jewett has given us — through Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton—the story of a very interesting 
and well-spent life, which it will be profitable for 
all young people to read. Read her journal, and 
be thankful. 
Bounv, anp How; or, Alcohol as a 

Narcotig¢. By Charles Jewett, M.D. 12mo; 

paper; PR. 24. Price, 10 cents. New York: 

National Temperance Society. 

The venerable Dr. Jewett is doing good service 
in the cause of Temperance. He treats the sub- 
ject according to scientific principles. Read him. 





Report of the Commissioners and Su- 
perintendents of the Inp1ana Hovse or Rer- 
UGE to the Legislature. 


This document deserves more than a passing 
notice, for it not only embodies in a succinct form 
the management and work of the past year in a 
State Institution, but also furnishes data relating 
to certain new features which have been intro- 
duced into the reformatory system adopted by the 
directors. The features are principally the classi- 
fying of the wayward youth according to age and 
propensity in “‘ families,” each family being under 
the supervision of a competent person who is 
called the “‘ house father,”’ and the gradual devel- 
opment of the better nature in the boys by means 
of suitable instrumentalities, kindness, good coun- 
sel, work adapted to their capacity, intellectual 
and moral instructing, and not a little liberty of 
action. It is most interesting to read the speci- 
mens of letters from boys who, having been in- 
mates of the House, and learned “to do well,” 
have been discharged. ‘One of the peculiar fea- 
tures,” says the Report, “‘ of the Indiana House of 
Refuge is that it regards the boys placed under its 
fostering care as sons of a common parent, breath- 
ing the same air, possessed of the same nature, 
inspired by the same hopes and fears, having the 
same substantial intelligence, subject to the same 
moral laws, and looking forward to the same end.”’ 

The management of this Institution have gotten 
hold of the right principle. It is reformation, not 
punishment, which is wanted in the case of juve- 
nile offenders against law and order. Let the 
youth be correctly trained in the eléments of 
truth, justice, and humanity, and the adult crimi- 
nal wil) disappear. 


A Hanp-Book or LEGENDARY AND 
MyTHoLogicaL Art. By Clara Erskine Clem- 
ent, author of ‘‘ A Simple Story of the Orient.”’ 
With descriptive illustrations. One vol., 12mo; 

. 497; cloth. Price, $3 25. New York: 
urd & Houghton. 

This is the best—indeed the only—work of the 
kind, It will prove a rich feast to artists and all 
lovers of art. It is a concise history of all the 
most notable productions of the most noted artists 
extant. Visitors to galleries, cathedrals, and mu- 
seums may, by the aid of this hand-book, see, and 
understand what they see. The large number of 
illustrative engravings in outline give correct 
representations of paintings, statuary, etc., each 
of which, with its wonderful history, is given 
with sufficient fullness to be very instructive. 





Tur Mystery or Epwin Droop; and 
Master Humphrey's Clock. By Charles Dickens. 
People’s duodecimo edition. . 3 440; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 

Everybody knows all they care to know, or are 
ever likely to know, about this last ‘“‘ mystery.” 
Messrs. Peterson must needs add it to their cata- 
logue to complete their People’s Edition of Dick- 
ens, and this is ‘‘ the end.” 
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Tue Scrence or Evir; or, First Princi- 
pee of Haman Action: together with Three 
ectures. By Joel Moody. 12mo; pp. 342; 
tinted paper, fancy muslin. Price, $1 75. 
Crane & Byron, Publishers, Topeka, Kansas. 


As a specimen of book-making, it is a most 
creditable production. But what shall we say of 
its contents? This,—the author was no doubt 
brought up in severe moral restraint. He went 
West, breathed the free air of the great prairies, 
and began to think. He then began to write. 
Here are the subjects of his thoughts—in chap- 
ters: The Eternity of Evil; Perfection of Man 
Forever Impossible; Diversity in Unity; Matter 
and Force; The Origin of Morals and Science; 
How Theology Evolves Science; Special Evils ; 
The Social Evil; Salvation and Damnation before 
Birth; Sunday; Prayer. The theology of this 
author is not orthodox. Judged by his writings, 
it would require a religious engine of more than 
forty-horse power to start him in the right direc- 
tion. If there are any earnest exhorters in To- 
peka, we commend them to try their powers on 
Mr. Joel Moody, the author of “‘ The Science of 
Evil.” They will find a “ hard case.” 


Tue Poetican Works or ALFRED TEN- 
NYson, Poet Laureate. Numerous Illustrations. 
One vol., octavo; pp. 308. Price, $1 25. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


Besides his complete poems, we have the follow- 
ing, set to music, in an appendix of 54 pages: 
The Lights and Shadows Fly; Vine, Vine, and 
Eglantine; Gone! Gone till the End of the Year; 
The Frost is Here; Birds’ Love and Birds’ Song; 
Where is Another Sweet as my Sweet; The Mist 
and the Rain ; Winds are Loud and You are Dumb; 
Two Little Hands that Meet; Sun Comes, Moon 
Comes; Lights so Low upon Earth. Portraits of 
the author, with an engraved view of his residence, 
is given in this edition. 


DisTINGuISHED W omEN.—Mnr. Prana, 
of Boston, has published a group embracing like- 
nesses of LucreTIA Mort, ELizaBetH Capy 
Stanton, Susan B. AntHony, Lypra MARIA 
CuILp, GRACE GREENWOOD, Mary A. LIVER- 
MORE, and ANNA E. Dickinson, titled Represen- 
tative Women. The price of the picture is $5, 
and may be ordered through this office. 

Arrer Dark. A Novel. By Wilkie 

Collins, author of ‘‘ The Woman in White,” etc. 


One vol. octavo; pp. 195; paper. Price 75 
cents. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brother. 


A suggestive title, which, with the name of this 
versatile author, will no doubt sell the book. It 
is all about that sort of injudicious, may we not 
say inordinate, love which never did run smooth. 

Ottver Optic’s MaGazinE— Our Boys 
and Girls—formerly once a week, now monthly— 
Boston: Lee & Shepard—is $2 50 a year, and 
well worth twice the sum for those who would 
keep up with the times. 





Heatn’s GreaTLty ImpRovED AND En- 
LARGED INFALLIBLE GOVERNMENT COUNTERFEIT 
DETECTOR aT SicHt. The only Infallible Meth- 
od of Detecting Counterfeit, Spurious, and Al- 
tered Bank Notes, Government Bonds, etc. 
—— to all Banks in the United States 
and Canadas, as now in Circulation, or that may 
be Issued. With Genuine Designs from the 
original Government Plates. By authority from 
the United States Treasury Department, and the 
American, National, and Continental Bank Note 
Cos., New York and Boston. Banking House 
and Counting House edition. One vol., octavo; 

. 100 or less. Price, $10. Boston: Laban 
eath & Co. 


We would vote for a law to imprison for life 
every counterfeiter. We would thus place him 
where his services would result in something use- 
ful, if not ornamental. The book under notice is 
probably the best in print. —— 


Srorres anp TatEs. By Hans Christian 
Andersen, author of ‘‘ Wonder Svories Told for 
Children.”” Illustrated by M. L. Stone and V. 
Pedersen. Author’s edition. One vol., 12mo: 

. 582; cloth. Price, $2 25. New York: 
Fara & Houghton. 


Always refined, chaste, just, and exceedingly 
entertaining and instructive, this author teaches 
valuable lessons in kindness, good nature, affection, 
and in nearly all the interests of life. It is sucha 
work as will please every member of the family, 
from the youngest to the oldest. What a fund of 
thought, experience, and suggestion is here! In- 
deed, parents, teachers, and others need never 
want for conversational topics, or the means of 
entertainment with this book within reach. 


WE have received the Twenty-second 
Annual Catalogue and Report of the New Ena- 
LAND Female MeEpicaL CoLiece, for 1870, by 
which it appears that during the term of 1869-70 
there were twenty-three students in attendance, 
of whom five graduated. A long list cf the pa- 
trons of the College who have paid twenty dollars 
or more is annexed, by which it appears that up- 
ward of five hundred and sixty persons are inter- 
ested in this substantial way in the cause of med- 
ical education for women. A new and handsome 
building was lately dedicated to the purposes of 
this Institution in Boston. —— 


A Text-Boox or Evementary Cnem- 
IstRY, Theoretical and Inorganic. By George F. 
Baker, M.D., Professor of SS Chem- 
istry in Yale —- One vol., 12mo; pp. 342; 
cloth. Price, $1 75. New Haven: Charles C. 
Chatfield. 


Education and book-making are combined in the 
Elm City. Old Yale has educated and sent out 
many of the finest intellects that grace socicty. 
And now, the young and vigorous firm of CHARLES 
C. CHATFIELD AND Company are publishing some 
of the best books in the English language. Ele- 
mentary Chemistry is destined to have a popular 
run wherever that most useful science is taught. 
Well written, well illustrated, well printed, and 
nicely hound, we congratulate all concerned in this 
useful enterprise. 
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Tue Prarrie Farmer Annvat for 1871. 
Containing valuable information for Western 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, and Housewives. To- 
gether with a List of Implement Manufacturers 
and Dealers, Seedsmen, Nurserymen, Stock- 
Breeders, etc. With illustrations. 12mo; pp. 
144; paper. 50cts. Prairie Farmer Co., Chicago. 
A good thing for those for whom it is intended. 

Indeed, the information which it contains is well- 

nigh indispensable to farmers. It will prove an 

incentive to judicious improvements. 


AMERICAN, ASSOCIATION FOR THE CURE 
or INEBRIATES. Proceedings of the First Meet- 
ing, held in New York, November 29th and 50th, 
1870. Printed b 
H. B. Ashmead, Philadelphia. 


This document is an important one in the inter- 
est of Temperance reform, embodying as it does 
the views of many eminent physicians on the sub- 
ject of alcoholic beverages. 
the first meeting form a valuable contribution to 
Temperance literature, and we shall have occasion 
to refer to them in our department of Physiology. 
ReEportT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF Epv- 

CATION made to the Secretary of the Interior 


for the year 1870, with accompanying papers. , 


wt octayo volume; pp. 579. Washington, 

Mr. John Eaton, Jr., Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, will please accept our thanks for a copy of 
this most excellent report. Americans have good 
reason to give their cordial support to every mcas- 
ure calculated to advance our popular educational 
system, until it shall include every child born 
within these United States. —— 
Screntiric Appresses. By Prof. 

dall, LL.D., F.R.8., Royal Institution. One 

vol., 12mo; pp. 74; paper. Price, 25 cents. 

New Haven: Charles C. Chatfield. 

No. 5 of the University Series. Prof. Tyndall 
is one of the bright and shining lights in the 
galaxy of modern science. Those who read him 
will learn something. 
Map Monkton; and other Stories. By 

Wilkie Collins, author of ‘‘ Man and Wife,”’ etc. 

One vol., octavo; . 182; paper. Price, 50 

cts. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 

It is more of the same sort, viz., clandestine 
marriages, love and lucre, mismatches, ete. In 
short, it is more of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 


Tyn- 


Common Sense vs. Judicial Legislation ; 
being the Review of a Law recently enacted 
by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. By 
a Layman. 12mo; pp. 34; paper. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

Lawyers and legislators,will find it useful to pe- 
ruse this “‘ hard hit’ at absurd law making. 


Tue Searep Packer. A Novel. By 
T. Adolphus Trollope, author of “ Garstang 
Grange,” ete. One vol., 12mo; pp. 407; cloth. 
Price, $1 75; paper, $1 50. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 





The curiosity to pry into anything that is hidden 


is great. Novel readers will, ofcourse, be ill at 
ease till they have looked into this “‘ sealed packet.” 
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WE have received the Report of the 
Superintendent and Physician of the New York 
State INEBRIATE AsyLum for the year 1870, and 
find it a most interesting document, especially with 
regard to the statistics of intemperance which it 
tabulates. The whole number of patients received 
into the Asylum in 1870 was 220; the number 
discharged during the year 208. Of the 220 re- 


ceived, 113 were periodical drinkers, 92 were con- 
stant drinkers, and 15 users of opium. About 30 
per cent. are free patients. 


Aw Essay on Foop anp Drinzk. With 
Some of the Principal Laws that Govern Health 
and Life. Towhich is added some Providences, 
as witnessed by Christian Ministers. Arranged 
and compiled by James R. Kefover. Pamphlet. 
12mo; pp. 10. Journal Press, Muscatine, Iowa. 





Tue American NatvuRAList, published 
by the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., 
for Feburary, contains the usual amount of scien- 
tific research in Natural History. Monthly. Price, 
$4 a year. 
Brenniat Report of the Superintendent 

of Public Instruction for the State of Arkansas, 

for the Two Years ending September 30th, 1870. 


Octavo; pp. 77; paper. Little Rock: Price & 
Barton. 


Mr. Thomas Smith, Superintendent, gives us a 
hopeful view of educational prospects in this 
young rich State. 
Western Kentucky—Above Ground 

and Below; or, A Trip to the Mammoth Cave. 

Written by T. J. M., author of *‘ The Unfinished 

Wedding,” ete. Paper. Price, 25 cts. Albion 

Job Press Company, Albion, II. 

An interesting pamphlet. In our next number 
we purpose to print the long-promised sketch of 
the great cave. 
Str Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. 

By Anthony Trollope, author of ‘* The Vicar of 

Bullhampton,” ete. Illustrated. One vol., oc- 

tavo: up. 112; paper. Price, 50 cents. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

No. 354 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. A 
spirited love story, intended to stir up the—sinful 
—affections of morbid men and morbid women. 
But it is no worse than the majority of such 
stories, which are written to sell. 


Frank Spencer’s Rute or Lirs, and 
How it Led to his Prosperity. Founded on Fact. 
By John W. Kirton, author of “Buy Your Own 
Cherries,”’ etc. One vol., 12mo; pp. 179; cloth. 
Price, 50 cents. New York: National Publica- 
tion Society. 

A capital book for boys; intended to encourage 
and to inspire right thoughts and right actions. 


Hans Breirmann as A Untan, with 
other New Ballads. By Charles G. Leland, au- 
thor of “‘ Hans Breitmann’s Party,” etc. Pamph- 
let, octavo; pp. 47. Price, 7% cents. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson. 


This is the fourth series of the Breitmann ballads, 
and will be as highly relished by the fun-loving 
Germans as by the Yankees. Mr. Leland has evi- 
dently found his “‘ sphere” in literature. 





